





American and foreign 





Colonial Williamsburg Photo by John Crane 


students engage in earnest discussion during break in 


Herald Tribune Forum proceedings, Williamsburg, Va. Clockwise, from left, are 


‘Student Burgesses” 
Chavanaviraj (Thailand), 


Randolph Rimes 
Gerd Greif 


H.S. Burgesses Meet 


Outstanding high school youth from 
around the world and from eve.y cor- 


U.S. 
their common problems at the cradle of 
representative government in America, 
Williamsburg, Va., Feb. 9-12. They 
came at the invitation of Colonie! Wil- 
liamsburg for three days of face-to-face 
discussion on the theme: “Democratic 
Leadership in the World Today.” 
ing in fraternal amity were the 34 dele- 
gates of the New York Herald-Tribune 
Forum from as many countries of the 
free world, and State Student Council 
presidents from 41 of the 48 states. 
Meeting for tables 
first, the groups later divided into three 
mixed panels to discuss problems of 


ner of the convened to discuss 


Argu- 


separate round 


leadership in the community, the na- 
tion, and international affairs. These 
sessions, held in the beautiful Sir Chris- 
topher Wren Chapel at the College of 
William and Mary, were introduced by 
Dr. Edward P. Alexander and other ex- 
ecutives of Colonial Williamsburg, and 
moderated by such leaders as Howland 
H. Sargeant, president, American Com- 
mittee for Liberation, William G. 
Avirett, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, William D. Boutwell, 
Scholastic Book Services, Richard P. 
McCormick, Rutgers, and Mrs. Theodore 
Waller. Herald Tribune Forum director. 


(Florida), 
(Germany), 


Smith (Texas), Saroj 
Algeo (California). 


Billy Paul 
Robert 


Highlight of 
light evening meeting in the House of 
Burgesses chamber was an address by 
Ambassador Mohammed Ali of Pakistan 
on “The Challenge of the Future.” 

Before the Williamsburg assembly, the 
week in St. 
Louis under the auspices of the Post- 
Dispatch and the St. Louis public 
schools. They spoke in 18 local high 
schools and staged a TV “Education Di- 
gest” over station KETC. Following the 
assembly, they were guests of Scholastic 
Magazines in Washington, D.C 


an impressive candle- 


Forum students spent a 


Tests for Juniors 


This year’s National Merit Scholarship 
will be given to high 
school juniors as well as seniors. Reason 
for the switch: to cut 
talent loss between high school and col- 
lege. Many able students not now plan- 
ning on college will be encouraged to 
do so by their test scores. Earlier testing 
will help college-bound students map 
courses of study by showing them their 
academic strengths and weaknesses. 

Second-semeste1 first- 
semester seniors who would like to take 
the exams should register with the prin- 
cipal. Registration deadline is March 
20. There is a fee of one dollar. 

The three-hour nationwide exam will 
be given on April 29. 


examinations 


down on the 


juniors or 


Oust Delinquents 


Over the outcry of some civic groups, 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion has suspended 650 pupils charged 
with “a violation of law involving vio- 
lence or insubordination.” 

Many of the suspended youngsters 
are on parole OI probation trom over- 
crowded city detention and 
state training schools. 

While all segments of the community 
agreed that something had to be done 
about removing the hard core of de- 
linquents from the schools to protect 
normal differed on 
whether the Board’s sudden action was 
Some calied the 
suspensions “an act of 
peration... 


centers 


pupils, opinion 


the answer groups 
des- 
certainly illegal” and “an 
abject surrender to pressure.” 


Ww holesale 


(The pro- 
gram of suspending troublemakers en 
masse is a the board 
later announced, and will end April 1.) 

The State Education Department 
stepped into the picture, pointing out 
that the city has a responsibility to pro- 
vide some sort of instruction for ousted 
pupils. A high-level policy conference 
headed by Governor Harriman, Mayor 
Wagner, and Superintendent Jansen 
met the state could assist 
the city in coping with school crime 

Results of the meeting: 

1. Four additional schools for prob 
lem will be opened in the 
city. (Vacant or under-occupied school 
buildings will be used.) 

2. State training institutions will be 
expanded to accommodate 200 to 250 


temporary one, 


to see how 


pupils 


more problem boys and girls. 

3. The state will consider some spe- 
cial aid to help finance the city’s anti- 
delinquency drive. 

4. A “work-activity” program was dis- 
which students could work 
part-time and attend classes part-time. 

The Board, meanwhile, set up a proc- 
essing system for the army of sus- 
pended pupils. Hearings will be given to 
youngster and some may be al- 
lowed to return to school. The Board 
stated: “Severity of the offenses, atti- 
tudes of the individual child and the 
measure of cooperation which the home 
is able and willing to provide will be 
important determining factors. .. .” 

The possibility of a Senate probe of 
the delinquency-troubled New York 


cussed, in 


each 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 


Explorer. we 


City school system loomed as this issue 
of Scholastic Teacher went to press. 

Chief counsel of the Senate Special 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency visited the city to decide 
it an inquiry is warranted. 


. . 

Challenging Pupils 

Needed: tougher and more advanced 
courses for the nation’s bright high 
school students 

That’s. the opinion of Dr. James B 
Conant NEA- 
sponsored conference on bright stu- 
dents in Washington. Conant called for 
identification of academically tal- 
ented youngsters so they can be steered 
to the right educational programs “for 
their 
tion's interest.” 


who presided at an 
early 


own good and in the na- 
Conference recommendations: 
PAll bright students should take three 
years of math. Some of the most able 
should take five vears. 
Students should start a foreign lan- 
guage in elementary school and follow 
it up with four years in high school. 
PAt least two science courses—in biology 
and the physical sciences—should be 
taken by talented youngsters. Eventu- 
ally, there should be a three-year se- 
quence: physics, chemistry, biology 
Bright students should not be segre- 
gated in special schools, but should be 
grouped in special classes within the 
community high school. 
>Programs should permit students to 
take college-level courses, for college 
credit, in high school. Summer school 
shouldn't be for those who fail during 
the regular school year—but should of- 
fer special courses for the talented 


In Brief 


Soviet Russia has agreed to the trans- 
lation into English of 20 major Russian 
scientific journals. Exclusive rights have 
been granted to an American concern 
the first time the Soviets have 
made such an arrangement. Russia is 
apparently moving toward some form of 
copyright recognition, as reported in 
Scholastic Teacher Feb. 7. 


ever 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development convenes in Seat- 
tle next week. Conference theme: “Cur- 
riculum Planning for the Years Ahead.” 
Calvin E. Gross, district principal of 
the Niskayuna (N.Y.) School District, 
succeeds retiring Earl A. Dimmick as 
Pittsburgh school superintendent July 1 
Dean Louis Hacker resigned as head 
of Columbia’s School of General Stud- 
ies. Hacker wanted to continue the 
“open policy of letting non- 
matriculated students take courses 
whether they wanted degrees or not. 
The university, says Hacker, is moving 


door” 


Hobart M. Corning retires next week as 
Washington (D.C.) school superintend- 
ent. During 12 years as District superin- 
tendent, he raised teachers’ average 
salaries from $2,705 to $5,364; built 
32 mew schools; set pupil-teacher 
ratio of 30-1; integrated school sys- 
tem. For 10 years, was Scholastic 
National Advisory Council member. 


toward restricting the school to “a full- 
time matriculated student body, where 
the irregular typical student will be re- 
garded as undesirable.” 


Following a wave of protests from ed- 
ucation groups and Congressmen, CBS 
granted “equal time” to Alhambra 
(Calif.) H.S., to debunk the 


cooking” slur. (See last week's story. ) 


PHerold C. Hunt received the Asso 
ciated Exhibitors’ American Education 
Award at this year’s regional meetings 
of the American Association of Schoo] 
Administrators. Award is given 
vear for distinguished contributions in 
field of education. 


Don’t Miss... 


The High School in a Changing 
World, 1958 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
Though brought out in plenty of time 
for rewriting in the Sputnik era, the 
Yearbook Commission (under Baltimore 
Supt. John H. Fischer) decided to stand 
firm on interpretations and recommen- 
dations. “The proper business of Ameri- 
can schools is not to change course in 
confusion at every fresh alarm but, in 
full awareness of the tensions and the 
promise of our times, to pursue with 
foresight and resolution the historic pur- 
poses to which our people are com- 
mitted.” For copy, write AASA, 1201 
16th Street NW, Washington 6, D.C., 
$5.00. (Review of the yearbook will ap- 
pear in a future issue. ) 


“ec -€¢ l 


each 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Atomic Energy (p. 14) 


American History, World 
Problems of Democracy 


History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


The peaceful uses ot atomic energy 
are being expanded, Lhe Saippingport, 
Pa., atomic power pliant is the harbinger 
of electric power plants which will use 
atomic or even hydrogen power. There 
is some the rate at 
which private industry is progressing in 
the peaceful energy, 
and Congress is divided over the extent 
to which the Federal Government 
should enter the production picture. 

The atom is now being used in vari- 
ways by Radioactive 
are Ways as 


impatience with 


uses of atomic 


ous industry. 


isotopes being used in 
varied as tracing the extent of under- 
ground oil deposits and controlling the 
cnickness of and plastic. The 
uigh cost of such isotopes may be re 
uced as they are manufactured com- 
mercially, 

Ihe atom is being used in research 
improve 


papel 


Various 
and 


and has helped to 
products, including rubber 
gasoline. The use of isocopes in medi 


cine is helping to combat disease and 


tires 


locate areas ot intection 

The atom in the national 
picture been widely 
Atomic-powered submarines are now in 
ballistic 
development, 


detense 
has publicized 
service. Intercontinental mis- 
siles are undergoing 
Aware of the dangers of this applica- 
tion of atomic energy, the statesmen of 
the world are seeking to contro] atomic 
power. 
Aim 

To inform the 
being made in developing the peacetul 


uses of atomic energy and to considei 
advances for 


students of progress 


implications of these 


society. 


Assignment 


1. Describe briefly the uses of atomic 
power in each of the following areas: 
(a) generation of electric current; (b) 
industry; (c) medicine; (d) farming. 

2. Give one argument for and one 
argument against increased participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in 
building atomic power plants. 

3. The atomic jinni can improve or 
destroy the world we know. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Atomic energy has been described 
as a “jinni with a thousand disguises.” 
In what sense may this be an accurate 
description of atomic energy? 


2. What evidence have we that pri- 


vate industry is putting atomic energy 
to good use? 
3. If you were a Congressman would 
you Gov- 
ernment development of the peaceful 
uses of the atom? Defend your view- 
point. 
4. As a consumer, you, too, are bene 
fiting from uses of atomic energy. How? 
5. To many minds an atomic war is 
unthinkable. Why? 


favor or Oppose increased 


The United Arab Republic (p. 9) 


World History 


Egypt and Syria, united under 
Saladin in the 12th have 
merged once again. The United Arab 
Republic Egypt's 
“man of destiny,” Gamal Abdel Nasser 
Syria has a population of about four 
million and is only one-fifth the size of 
Egypt. Egypt has a population of about 
Compared with 
stricken Egypt, however, Syria is fairly 


prosperous. 


century 


will be headed by 


25° million poverty- 


The new union hopes to attract othe: 
Arab states to membership. It is pro 
Soviet in orientation and looks to the 
day when there will be a single, power- 
ful Arab nation in the Middle East 


Aim 
To help the 
forces which have given rise to the new 


United Arab Republic and the implica- 
tions for the West. 


students understand 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a high school student 
Syria, might 
expect to find in your history text that 


in Egypt or what you 


would help to explain the decision of 
Egypt and Syria to unite? 

2 If you were the President of the 
United Arab Republic, to which of the 
problems facing the new nation would 


you turn your attention? Why 
3. Let’s study the map of the Middle 
Which of the 
shown on the map can we regard as 
friendly to the West? How this 
affect their attitude toward the new 
United Arab Republic? 


East on page 11] nations 
pag 


will 


U. S. High Schools (p. 6) 


Americer ‘'story, World History, Probi.ms of 


Democracy 

Week 
ex- 

high 

Ameri 


forum Topic of thi 
from § 


opinion on 


In Ou 


students foreign nations 
change 
schools. They evaluate the way 
can students dress for school, co-educa 
the elective 
system, the number of subjects studied 
intellectualism 


American 


tion, race relationships, 


during a school 
grouping of pupils by ability, the qual 
ity of 
education, 


year, 


local contro] of 
the brilliant 


our education 
provision for 
pupil, ete 
Aim 

To encourage ow 
critically the 
American education held by the foreign 


students to think 
about conceptions of 


students visiting us 


Assignment 


Divide the class into groups so that 
each of the following topics is covered 
in preparation for the class discussion 

Indicate the 
agree oO! disagree with the opinions ex 


extent to which vou 


pressed by foreign students on 





answer is “Let's get busy.” Our 


communications skills. 


what,” ete. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we passing the buck? Many of us view with dismay the level of 
oral and written English at which we find our students. Of course 
may be the fault of the parents, the children themselves, or other institu 
tions. But should we try to do something about it? You guessed it. The 
students 
Websters or Ralph Waldo Emersons, but they can be more adept in the 


In speech: A friendly suggestion that does not interrupt the train of 
thought too markediy can invite attention to standards of correct speech. 
Mildly interject, “he doesn’t” for “he don’t,” “the man who” for 


In writing: Correction of frequent boardwork by students and teacher 
is an old but useful standby. Corrected homework and essay tests should 
remind students that the meaning of history and current affairs can be 
clouded by faulty sentence structure and eerie spelling. 

We can remind science-minded students, too, that scientists are obli 


gated to express themselves clearly in writing and in speech.—H. L. H. 


this 


may not leave us as Daniel 


‘the man 











4-T 

The way American students dress 
for school 
The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of co-ecucation 
The choice of 


American students 
Respect for scholarship by Ameri- 


subjects given 


can students 
5. Grouping of pupils by ability 


Things to Do 

Have the 
various Opmons expressed by the tor 
eign they 
greater Perhaps there 


class decide which of the 


students want to discuss at 
will be 


Ameri- 


length 
to include two aspects of 


Can education in the class disc ussion 


time 


Then, organize a round-table discus- 
sion in which four or five pupils ex- 
change Opinions on the topic(s) sé lected. 
moderator. He 

keep the dis- 


One pupil can act as 


can introduce the topic, 
cussion moving, and summarize. When 


the panel has had its say, the class can 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


March 7, 1958 


Exclusive Special Feature—High- 
lights from the Williamsburg Student 
Burgesses—held Feb. 9-12—which had 
for their theme “Democratic Leader- 
ship in the World Today: A Challenge 
to Youth,” will be presented in a special 
section. Students from 34 foreign coun- 
tries explore various aspects of the 
theme in panel discussions with stu- 
dents from the United States. 














be called upon by the moderator for 
comment or questions 


Mark Twain (p. 13) 
American History 
Things to Do 


There is no substitute for reading 
Twain. If any of your pupils have not 


yet read The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Life on the Mississippi, The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, etc 
rush them to the library at once. 





NOTICE 


Contest on 
“How | Use Senior Scholastic’ 
Extended to March 28 


At the request of many of our teach- 
er-subseribers who find this to be a 
particularly busy time at the schools, 
our contest has been extended to March 
28. Details on page 7-T of the January 
24, 1958, issue. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 
1. Atomic Energy: a-4; b-3; c-4; 
e-3; f-1; g-2; h-2: i-3; j-1; k-1; 1-4 
II. United Arab Republic: A. a-3; 
c-4; d-l. B. a-4; b-2 


III. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-F; 5-1 





TOOLS for 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT 
Mar. 


PAMPHLETS: Choosing the 
of the U.S. A., 1954, 25¢; Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Blueprint for Our 
Democracy, by C. B. Hagen (Foreign Re- 
lations Series), undated, 92¢; Science Re- 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Ill. How Our Laws Are Made 
(Sl-1 H Doc. 210), 1953, 15¢; Our 
American Government, What Is It? Hou 
Does It Function? (83.1 S Doc. 52), 1953, 
20¢: Constitution of the United States, 
Together with Account of Its Travels Since 
September 17, 1787, (L C 2:C76/4/ 
952), 1952, 20¢; Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Its Story, (F § 5.2:D35), 1953, 
10¢; Superintendent of Documents, VU. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
35. D. ¢ How A Bill Becomes A Law, 
undated, free, World Book Encyclopedic 
Reference Library, Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
U. S. A. at a Glance, by Alan Murray 
1956, 20¢, Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston 7, Mass 


14 in Senior Scholastic 


President 


search 


BOOKS: The Living U 
by Saul K. Padover paper), 40¢ Readers’ 
Choice, 33 W. 42 Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Your American Government, by 
Helen M. Bailey, $4.75 (Longmans, 1956). 
American Government in Today’s World, 
by Robert Rienow, $4.20 (Heath, 1956). 
Magruder’s American Government, by 
Frank A. Magruder, $4.20 (Allyn, 1956). 
This Government of Ours, by Jack Allen, 
$3.72 (American Book, 1955). 


ARTICLES: “Congressman Defends the 
House,” by S. L. Udall, N. Y. Times Mag- 


S. Constitution, 


TEACHERS 


azine, Jan. 12, 1958. “In the New Congress 
—Pump Priming and Politics,’ U. S. News 
& World Report, Jan. 3, 1958. “Is a Consti- 
tutional Amendment to Provide for 
of Presidential Disability Needed? Sympo- 
sium,” Congressional Digest, Jan. 1958 
‘Need for Cabinet Government,” by D 
Lawrence, U. S. News & World Report, 
Nov. 22, 1957. “Is the Criticism of the 
High Court Valid?” by B. Schwartz, N. Y 
Times Magazine, Aug. 25, 1957. “What 
Qualities for the Court?” by A. Lewis, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Oct. 6, 1957. “Sen- 
ators Case Against Seniority,” by R. L 
Neuberger, N. Y. Times Magazine, April 7, 
1957. “Controversy of the Month; Question 
of Limiting U. S. Senate Debate,” Con- 
gressional Digest, Feb. 1957. “Supreme 
Court in Transition,” by P. Yeager, N. } 
Times Magazine, Mar. 10, 1957 


Cases 


FILMS: The Congress, 21 
sound, black & white, sale or rent, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Describes Congress’ 
powers as provided in the Constitution and 
as developed by applying the principle of 
implied powers. Explains the relationship 
between Congress and the other branches of 
government, Shows procedures by which 
Congress enacts laws. Supreme Court, 18 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. History 
and functions of the Supreme Court. The 
President, 17 minutes, sound, black & white, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 
Major historical events which established 
the present power and influence of the presi- 
dency. Teamed for Defense, 14 min., sound, 
black & white, free loan, U. S. Navy. Write 
local Naval District Office. Shows the joint 


minutes, 


maneuvers, and diverse 
ment of the Armed Forces. The Federal 
Government, 13 minutes, sound, black & 
white or color, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. Outlines the pri- 
mary divisions and responsibility in the 
government—legislative, executive and judi- 
cial. Meet Your Federal Government, 15 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale, Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. Explains the powers 


of the | 


planning equip- 


Federal Government as well as the 
nature and function of each of the main 
branches 


FILMSTRIPS: American Presidency, 31 
frames, tree loan, Current Affairs Films, 
527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
History of the executive branch of govern- 
ment, Congress of the United States, 59 
frames, color, Society for Visual Education 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
Il]. Drawings describe the general nature, 
composition and work of Congress. Way 
Our Laws Are Made, 23 frames, Visual 
Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
Street, Madison 4, Wis. Artwork, How a 
law, illustrated. Federal 
Judiciary, 40 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. The functions 
ind jurisdiction of the federal judiciary 
and the Supreme Court’s development and 
growth in power. 


bill becomes a 
C olor, 


RECORDS: Intervieu 
Douglas, produced by 
1-10” 33 1 
Justice 


with William O 
Howard Langer, 
3 rpm, $4.25, Folkways Records. 
Douglas discusses the function 
routine and procedure of the Supreme 
Court. Interview with Margaret Chase 
Smith, produced by Howard Langer, 1-10” 
33 1/3 rpm, $4.25, $3.85 to schools, Folk- 
ways Records. Senator Smith discusses 
what it means to be the only woman mem- 
ber of the Senate, analyzes the pressures 
exerted on a legislator, outlines a typical 
day in the life of a Senator, and discusses 
the role of women in politics. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 5-T 



















Atomic Energy... 


Jinni with a Thousand Disguises 


(SEE MAJOR ARTICLE THIS ISSUE) 


Union Carbide Corporation photo 








TRY A NEW IDEA. Let the gang help decorate the cake... 
and use small gum drops, chocolate chips, raisins or whatnot to spell 
out “Happy Birthday.” Just remember, it isn’t a birthday without 
a cake ...and it isn’t a party without Coke. Everybody goes for the 
good taste... the cheerful lift of Coca-Cola. Yes, everyone’s for Coke! 


So good in taste, 7 
ini SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


in such good taste 
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Our Front Cover 


The Aladdin’s lamp of the twentieth century 
is uranium. One pound of uranium metal—a 
cubic inch in size—can produce the same amount 
of energy as 1,500 tons of coal. This energy 
could light the city of Chicago for a full day. 

In its pure state, uranium is a silvery metal, 
heavier than lead. But uranium is never found 
in its pure state. It occurs as an ore, mixed with 
other substances. In the U.S. the largest source 
of uranium is on the Colorado plateau. All U.S. 
sources of uranium are under government con- 
trol. Last year the Atomic Energy Commission 
announced it had enough uranium to meet its 
needs for the next ten years. 

Our cover shows three forms of uranium con- 
centrate. Clockwise, they are: orange uranium 
oxide (which looks like pollen); brown oxide 
which resembles instant coffee); uranium tetra 
fluoride (a shade of aquamarine). 





Gloves that help YOU 
play better ball......; 


These are gloves specially designed 
by Rawlings baseball experts to 
improve your fielding —the same 
gloves with the same exclusive 
features Stan Musial has in 
his personal model. They’re 
loaded with extras you 
ea can’t buy in any glove 
. but a Rawlings. . . bigger, 
wider “Deep Well’’ 
reinforced pocket, 
streamlined laced fingers 
and thumb, lightweight 
hinged action pad, adjustable 
ball trap and lots more. 


You can depend on it... 
these Playmaker gloves 
endorsed by ‘““The Player of 
the Decade’”’ will certainly 
help you improve your 
game. Get one at your 
Rawlings dealer. 


STAN MUSIAL, 
MICKEY MANTLE, 
LEW BURDETTE and 

ROY SIEVERS 

Gre members of 

RAWLINGS 
ADVISORY STAFF 


| Ree he 
4 on rfl) (OF 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS* NEW YORK+LOS ANGELES « DALLAS + CHICAGO 





The Impala Convertible with Body by Fisher. Safety Plate Glass means better seeing in all new Chevies. 
—— 








YOU'LL GET A REAL CHARGE out of the way this 
58 CHEVROLET responds to your touch, 


command. Here’s vigorous new V8 performance that’s enough to perk up anybody’ s 


the slightest hint of 


pride. Here’s the kind of eager-to-please handling and polo pony response that 


lets you know 


That’s a wonderful feeling, you know. 
But it doesn’t happen by chance; it’s 
a careful blend of qualities that de- 
mands real engineering talent. 

Very few cars in any price range 
even come close to Chevy’s precise, 
clean ease of handling, the beautifully 
balanced way it clings to any road, 
the crisp accuracy of its steering, the 
supple surefootedness of its Full Coil 
suspension. 

There’s never been another list of 
tremendous advances like the ’58 


you're the boss, 


right from the start! 


Chevrolet’s Level Air 100 percent air 
springs*, its low-slung Safety-Girder 
frame, its unprecedented Turbo- 
Thrust V8 engines*, its totally new 
bodies. But the biggest advance in the 
new Chevrolet is the whole new feel- 
ing of ease and competence and secu- 


rity. You won’t know how significant 


that is till you try it—and that’s 
something you ought to do this week! 
..Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. 





Seeing Red 
Dear Editor: 

The Soviet Union has been winning 
the cold war (see “Uncle Sam—Dis- 
torted Through Red-Tinted Glasses,” 
Jan, 24 issue) with its highly efficient 
p-opaganda program. But the U. S. has 
two ways to combat the Big Lie: 

. The United States ‘Information 
Agency (USIA) could create a favor- 
able picture of the U. S. in the eyes of 
foreign countries. But it cannot be of 
service until its usefulness is recognized 


by Congress. It is extremely important 
that the scope and budget of the USIA 
be increased, 

2. Our Foreign Service also should 


be expanded. More young Americans 
should be“ encouraged to enter it. A 
large, efficient force of intelligent young 
Americans working abroad would en- 
hance our reputation tremendously. 
Dennis McConnell 
Chambersburg Area Senior H. S. 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


(Senior Scholastic welcomes any and 
all comment on its articles. We'll print 
the best letters from our readers. Send 
yours, along with your name and school, 
to: Letters to the Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y.—Editors.) 


Hardest Job in the World 


Dear Editor: 

Before I read your article, “The Presi- 
dency . Man-Killing Burden?” (see 
Jan. 24 issue), I had no idea that the 
burdens of the President were so heavy. 
It would be foolish to postpone finding 
a solution to this problem. 

We need an Administrative Vice- 
President, on whom some of the bur- 
dens of the Chief Executive could be 
unloaded. The President should be 
allowed to appoint this man. First of 
all, the President would pick a man of 
the same political party—thus eliminat- 
ing any potential political conflict. Sec- 


ondly, the President best knows the de- 
mands of his job, and would pick a 
man he feels could handle the job 
most efficiently. Then the Administra- 
tive Vice-President would be approved 
by the Senate. 

Fern Lindsay 

Kenwood High School 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in reference to the re- 
cent debate concerning who should run 
the country when the President is un- 
able to conduct official business. Some 
experts have proposed the establish- 
ment of a commission that could pro- 
claim a President unable to work, and 
then propose a suitable \ replacement 
for him. 

In my opinion, such a commission 
would lead to an undemocratic practice 
—the purge. The purge, as wielded in 
the Soviet Union, is used to evict from 
office any official who does not conform 
to party policies. If the power to purge 
is incorporated in U. S. law, the secu- 
rity of the Presidency would be greatly 
jeopardized. 

Harold Gimpelson 
Bronx High School of Science 
New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Education 
Dear Editor: 

In your Feb. 7 issue, Robert Claxton 
complained that “modern schools are 
little less than palaces.” He went on to 
say “too much space is set aside for 
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cafeterias and auditoriums,” calling 
them “useless things.” 

I believe these “useless things” are 
important factors in developing the’ 
youth of America. No student can do 
his best. work unless he has a physically 
fit body. Cafeterias serve foods contain- 
ing the vitamins and minerals necessary 
to keep bodies in perfect condition. 

Darryl Clement 
Farmington High School 
Farmington, Maine 


Dear Editor: 

I believe the U. S. should adopt Fed- 
eral aid to students. Each year, thou 
sands of students can't go to college 
because they can’t afford it. If students 
from low-income families knew the 
Federal Government would pay their 
way through college, they would take 
college preparatory courses in high 
school. As it is, many of them figure 
they will be unable to go to college, and 
thus take up vocational courses in high 
school. 

Rosemary Trider 
Charlestown High School 
Charlestown, Massachusetts 


Oops 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to inform you of a mis 
take in your Dec. 6 “Looking and Lis 
tening” column. Dick Kleiner stated 
that the Governor of North Dakota was 
Joe Foss. But Joe Foss is the Governor 
of South Dakota, and will be until] Jan. 
1, 1959! 

Larry Ayres 
Senior High School 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


(Please don’t blame Dick Kleiner, 
whose material is always letter perfect. 
A wayward editor put the Honorable 
Joe Foss in the wrong State House. The 
editor has now been put in the correct 
dog house.—Editors. ) 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

I have found Senior Scholastic to be 
a wonderful magazine. It keeps us stu 
dents informed of the world’s problems 
I especially enjoy “Understanding the 
News.” Many teen-agers find it difficult 
to understand newspaper But 
Senior Scholastic can 
easily understand. 


articles. 


uses W ords we 


Jeanine Peleska 
Omaha, Nebraska 





Forum Topic 
of the Week 





U.S. High Schools... 
In the 


Se a 





THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Francoise Monier 


- Two weeks ago we presented the views of a group of foreign students 
rance 


on the subject: “America, What Does It Mean Abroad?” Response to this 
article (both pro and con) has been’so fervent, that this week we present 
the views of eight more students. We have asked them to pinpoint their 
comments on one particular phase of U. S. life—our high schools. 

Once again, all the students are delegates to the 1958 New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools. Each week some of the 34 student 
delegates take part in a TV series, The World We Want, moderated by 
Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller. These programs, prepared with the cooperation 
of Scholastic Magazines, are broadcast in the New York area over Channel 9 
on Sunday evenings at 8:30. A film of the program is shown in other areas 
at other times (consult your local newspaper for stations). 

This week’s Forum Topic is a condensation of two of this month’s 
telecasts. The students’ remarks were spontaneous and unrehearsed—and 
often challenging. We are sure many American students have valid answers 
to some of the criticisms voiced by the visiting students. In fact, next 
month Senior Scholastic will pit the students against a panel of American 
high schoolers for (we hope) a lively give-and-take Forum Topic. Mean- 
while, here are the foreign students “on their own.” We believe American 
students will find their comments valuable and iateresting—and take them 





K. R. Krishnan 
India 








Ruth Loeb 
Israel 





Sangmie Choi 
Korea 


Arnlaug Leira 
Norway 


, 


Beshir Abdel Gadir 
Sudan 





John Terode 
United Kingdom 








in the frank, constructive spirit in which they were made. 


Moderator: For the past month, each 
of you has been studying in an Ameri- 
can high school. What’s been your 
chief reaction? 

Arnlaug Leira (Norway): What im- 
pressed me most with American high 
schools is the absolutely wonderful 
educational materials your schools offer. 

John Torode (United Kingdom): !'m 
afraid we in Britain regard American 
schools as something between the 
“Blackboard Jungle” and a luxury holi- 
day camp. Of course, this just isn’t true. 
We may find many things to criticize 
in the American high school—but there 
are many more good things. ' 

Moderator: What, specifically, hav 
you found that you can criticize? 

John: For ‘example, in England we 
have a much more formal discipline in 
our schools. I think it’s better. Not so 
much because of the discipline itself. 
There is no particular value in calling 
a master “Sir” and standing up when 
he enters the room, or in wearing 
school uniforms. But it does provide 
a more thoughtful background and a 
more studious atmosphere inside school. 





Americans don’t like uniforms, do they? 

Beshir Abdel Gadir (Sudan): No, 
but I feel that the uniform is a good 
way to show order. 

Sangmie Choi (Korea): In our Ko- 
rean high school, students always wear 
school uniforms and class emblems. I 
think it is very convenient and prac- 
tical. We don’t have to spend a great 
sum of money to buy clothing. Instead, 
we can spend it for books. 

Arnlaug (Norway): I don’t agree. 
I think that uniforms make a school 
look like an army camp. Instead of 
uniforms, we wear pinafores over our 
dresses—with scrabblings on them of 
notes, initials, and all kinds of funny 
things. 

John (U. K.): I think it’s more demo- 
cratic to wear a uniform. We feel that 
it cuts right across financial barriers, 
class barriers, and shows that there are 
no rich students who wear a different 
dress each day and poor children who 
feel out of it. It makes for one class 
inside the school. 

Moderator: Any other reactions to 
American schools? 


A round table discussion by students from eight foreign nations on 


the subject: How do U.S. high schools compare with those abroad? 


Eyes of Foreign Students 


Ruth Loeb (Israel): I have been 
asked by people here and by my friends 
back home—by letters-what I think 
of America. What is America? I've 
tried very hard to answer this ques- 
tion, but I am completely confused. I 
have gone to school and lived in two 
communities here so far—two weeks in 
each—and both of them are so differ- 
ent! Yet, both are in America. So I 
really don’t know what is America. 

John (U. K.): Of course, all of us 
have pre-conceived ideas—and they're 
not all right. Any American coming 
to Britain or to Europe, for example, 
has to fight the fact that we regard 
every American as automatically a rock 
and roll fiend. I am just beginning to 
realize, however, that the educated and 
intelligent American is far better in- 
formed, I would say, than the average 
European. 

Arnlaug (Norway): I disagree. I 
think that the American high school 
student’s freedom of choice narrows 
his outlook. An American student most 
often will choose only subjects that 
interest him instead of thinking of 
what might be best for him. 

Sangmie (Korea): In Korea we study 
much harder than American students. 
We take 18 subjects instead of just 
five. We go to school on Saturdays. 
We study Korean, first of all, then 
English, and either German or French 
—we can choose one of them. We study 
mathematics, including algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, and calculus. We 
study history, civics, and science, and 
so forth and so on. 

Beshir (Sudan): In Sudan, we have 
about twelve subjects, and every day 
we study different subjects. 

John (U. K.): We believe that by 
having a large number of subjects 
going at one time—and not taking a 
few subjects for one year and then 
dropping them—we are developing edu- 
cation the right way. In America, I 
found a lot of students say: “We have 
to take one year of chemistry, and so 
many yeats of this, to get into college.” 
So they take it, get their credit marks, 
forget about it, and it’s gone. But in 
England, if you’re developing all your 


subjects continually, straight through, 
you are holding on to them! 

Arnlaug (Norway): In my country, 
all students have to study the same 
thing. I think it gives us a broader 
background to take some subjects we 
don’t want to take. I think that it has 
been good for me, for example, to 
study mathematics. I’m majoring in 
languages, but, all the same, I had to 
take four years of math—quite ad- 
vanced math! I think it’s good for me 
personally—good discipline. 

K. R. Krishnan (India): 1 think 
there is a great advantage in having 
such a range of choice as Americans 
do—and disadvantages, too. All in all, 





it’s up to the teachers and students 
to make full use of their opportunities. 
I’m of the opinion that many American 
students do not realize the merits of 
their own system. 

Ben Kofi (Ghana): I agree. The 
American system is very good, but 
it is too loose. Students are allowed to 
learn just a little. Then they waste 
so much of their leisure time. 


Goal of Education 
Francoise Monier (France): 1 think 
Americans have completely lost the 
goal of education itself. They don’t 
try to make students think nor develop 
their minds. They make only perfect 


Shoemaker in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Is this an accurate picture of the American educational system? 





technicians—not personalities of high 
culture as we try to do in my country. 

Krishnan (India): No, 1 disagree, 
Francoise. The objective behind Ameri- 
can education is to turn out literate 
citizens, rather than exceptional intel- 
lectuals. 1 think we in India concen- 
trate rather too much on the purely 
academic side. As a result, Indian edu- 
cation tends to turn out a brilliant, 
social misfit. There’s nothing else for 
them to do but dig in and figure out 
their own absolutely limited and sterile 
fields. I find that American education 
aims at a more harmonious development 
of the community, and I find that 
it takes into consideration the develop- 
ment of personality, too. 

Francoise (France): How can you 
have a worthwhile personality if you 
have no knowledge to rely upon? And 
if your opinions have been given to 
you as slogans or cliches? 

Krishnan: On the contrary, one thing 
that impressed me most was the way 
Americans correlate the different facets 
of a subject—and of many different sub- 
jects, too—so that they can be appre- 
ciated in proper perspective. For ex- 
ample, in some of the classes in his- 
tory I found that all aspects of social 
life were discussed and the customs of 
various societies compared . . . 

Ben (Ghana): (interrupting) I dis- 
agree, Krishnan. Americans have the 
facilities—the labs, the libraries, etc. I 
know that. That is where the American 
system of education is good. But the 
student is not given enough to learn. 


Not Enough to Learn 

Francoise (France): We give as 
much education to a boy of 13 as 
Americans do to a boy of 17. I took 
the Regents Examination of New York 
State, and the first part was exactly 
what we give to a nine-year-old student 
in France. The second part was what 
we give to a 13-year-old student. Why 
are Americans doing it at the 17-year- 
old level? 

Krishnan (India): I feel that the 
average American student may be 
rather indifferent and negligent, and 
the schools tend to feed this rather 
than to cultivate the better students’ 
minds. 

Ruth Loeb (Israel): In some of the 
classes I’ve attended, Americans really 
study. But, this is a minority. I went 
to other classes where the teacher did 
all the talking. The pupils just listened 
and didn’t even try to discuss the sub- 
ject. What can you get out of some- 
thing like that? 

Francoise: Discussion is a very good 
thing, but Americans scarcely have 
enough background to make their dis- 
cussions constructive. 

Ben (Ghana): You mean that they 
repeat the teacher’s words like parrots. 


Krishnan: No, I cannot agree. I be- 
lieve American schools teach history 
far better than Indian schools do. 

Francoise (France): Oh, maybe In- 
dian schools! But not ours! For exam- 
ple, Americans study world history for 
one year and the next year they study 
American history—as if world history 
took as much time as American: his- 
tory! This is shocking! 

John (U. K.): I found that a very 
large number of the more able Ameri- 
can students felt that they were being 
held back by the educational system. 
They are not able to advance as rapidly 
as they would like, and are sorry. 


Schools by Ability 


Beshir (Sudan): I have found the 
same thing. They complain that this 
system is killing intellectual curiosity 
in students. Those who are gifted are 
not given special work. They are dis- 
regarded. 

Francoise (France): I was shocked to 
see that there was so much anti-intel- 
lectualism in American high schools. 
And I was shocked to see that the 
scholar is despised by other students. 

John (U. K.): We in Britain sepa- 
rate students according to ability at 
the age of eleven. Approximately 20 
per cent of our top pupils go to a 
special school roughly equivalent to a 
college “prep school” here. They work 
all the time toward a university course. 
They realize the seriousness of their 
study and they are not distracted by 
the many children who go to school 
merely because the law of the land 
says that they shall be there—as hap- 
pens in America. 

Arnlaug (Norway): When I tell 
American students about all the sub- 
jects we have to take in Norway— 
about twelve a year—they are very 
astonished. I think some of them would 
really like to have more subjects to 
take. It is the American system. It’s 
not that the students don’t have brains, 
because many of them have very good 
brains. 

John (U. K.): Well, I wouldn't 
blame the educators too strongly. I was 
talking to some teachers about our 
system and they said it would just 
not work here! In large communities 
where it had been tried, they said, the 
local big-shots wished to see their own 
children in the “A” group. Now this, 
I think, is one of the harmful results 
of having the local community control 
your high schools, In England, we try 
to get control at no closer level than 
the county, which is more or less equiv- 
alent to your state. In this way we 
have popular control of our educa- 
tional system, but not so closely that 
it will reflect all the minor prejudices, 
misconceptions and pressures of the lo- 
cal community itself. 


Specialized Groups 

Moderator: But hew about your 
countries? Isn’t there pressure from 
parents when a student get a higher 
grade on an exam and, therefore, goes 
into another kind of school? 

John: We have this kind of pressure. . 
But running our schools from the county 
level, we insure that a complaint will 
be filtered down one channel and fil- 
tered back again. By that time tempers 
have cooled down and then local pres- 
sures are minimized. 

Moderator: You are getting right at 
the heart of the philosophy ef Ameri- 
can education here. How do you de- 
fend your system to Americans? 

Sangmie (Korea): In my country, 
high school is a school that basically 
deals with academic subjects. We have 
other schools for vocational training. I 
think it’s better. Those who are inter- 
ested in academic subjects—as well as 
those who want more technical or voca- 
tional training—should be separated at 
an earlier level. 

Ben (Ghana): I disagree. If you 
have the schools and the money to 
educate everybody, then why not edu- 
cate everybody? x 

Francoise (France): But everybody 
doesn’t have intellectual ability. Every- 
body has different capacities. 

John (U. K.): What surprised me 
is that many Americans insist that it is 
undemocratic to divide children up ac- 
cording to ability. But it strikes me 
as being essentially undemocratic to 
attempt to hold children with ability 
back. 

Krishnan (India): But in the de- 
mocracies of the future the destinies 
of nations lie in the hands of the masses 
—not in the hands of a select intel- 
ligentsia. I believe that any attempt to 
train a specialized band, a_ special 
group, is nothing but aristocratic im- 
perialism in another form. 


Democratic Education 

Francoise (France): I completely 
disagree! I think that democracy means 
giving an opportunity to everybody to 
fulfill his capacities. If his capacities 
are not intellectual—well, we don’t 
really consider somebody who is not 
in our academic high school “inferior.” 
American -high schools just delay the 
separation three or four years. After 
high school the separation is made any- 
way—when some go to college and 
some don't. 

Krishnan: But I believe that a high 
school student is not always fully con- 
scious of his own capacities. Often it 
is not until he is 18 or 19 that he can 
overcome, you might say, inhibiting in- 
fluences. 

Francoise: That’s true. But don’t you 
think American students don’t have the 

(Continued on page 21) 





Baltimore Sun 


Flying Satellite 


HEREVER Arabs gather—in the 
coffee houses of Cairo or Damas- 

cus or around the campfires of the 
desert—the talk may turn to the leg- 
endary deeds of Saladin. In 1174 A.D., 
Saladin, sultan of Egypt and Syria— 
then united under one ruler—rallied the 
people of the invaded Arab lands. To 
the cry of Allah Akbar—“God is great” 
—he swept back the tide of Christian 
Crusaders who had overrun the Mid- 
dle East. 

Saladin’s wise and humane rule was 
a high water mark in Arab history. 
After his death, the Arab empire fell 
apart, to be ravaged by hordes of Asian 
warriors. For centuries the Arabs were 
downtrodden under foreign masters. 

Until recently, the Arabs had little 
but the memory of ancient glories to 
recall their past greatness, Since the 
end of World War II, however, an 
aroused Arab nationalism has carried 
the dream of a reunited Arab world 
closer and closer to reality. 


Modern Merger 


Early this month, Egypt and Syria— 
divided for almost 800 years—agreed to 
merge as the United Arab Republic. 
Its modern “Saladin”: Egypt's anti- 
Western dictator, Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser (see “Egypt's Man of Destiny”). 

In an impassioned speech to the 
Egyptian Parliament in Cairo (which 
joined the Syrian Parliament in unani- 
mously approving the union), Nasser 
cried: 

“We have witnessed the dawn of our 
pride and. dignity, of our strength, of 
our hopes for a happy society... a 
new and glorious dawn, for the dawn 
of our unity is here at last ... A great 
state has arisen in this East, a state 
which . . . unites and does not divide, 


Egypt and Syria have joined to form the United Arab Republic, 


first union of independent Arab countries in almost 800 years. 


New Nation 
in the Middle East... 


Phase One of Arab Unity 


which sows the seed of friendship and 
rejects the shackles of the enemy.” 

Nasser’s words were greeted with 
roars of “Long live Gamal, founder of 
the Arab Union!” News of the merger 
touched off wild jubilation in the cap- 
itals of both countries. This jubilation 
was repeated when a plebescite of 
Egyptian and Syrian voters backed the 
formation of the United Arab Repub- 
lic. They also chose Nasser—the sole 
candidate—as President. 


| 


President Shukri Kuwatly of Syria (left) 
and President Nasser of Egypt raise 
joined hands after announcing signing 
of agreement for United Arab Republic. 


In Damascus, capital of Syria, tens 
of thousands of citizens paraded 
through the ancient city’s narrow 
streets, cheering, shouting, and hug- 
ging each other. From lampposts flew 
banners of black, white, green, and red 
—the colors of the new republic. The 
festivities were punctuated by the fir 
ing of rifles into the air and enlivened 
by whirling sword dances. 

In Cairo, half a million Egyptians 
took part in similar celebrations. 

Under the terms of the Egypt-Syria 
merger, Nasser will be the “boss.” He 
will appoint the members of a com- 
bined Parliament which will meet in 
the Egyptian capital. Half of the mem- 
bers will come from Egypt, half from 
Syria. Syria and Egypt each will have 
an executive council to supervise local 
affairs—but all council will 
be chosen by Nasser. 


Like—Yet Unlike 


The new United Arab Republic 
links two nations that share a common 
religion and a common language. Most 
Syrians and Egyptians are devout Mos 
lems and speak the Arabic tongue, but 
they differ greatly in some other re- 
spects. 

Many of the 24,500,000 brown 
skimed Egyptians are carbon copies 
of their ancient ancestors, whose fig 
ures one can find carved on the walls 
of the tombs of the Pharaohs, Egypt is 
the “daughter of the Nile.” Its fellahin 
—peasants who make up the majority 
of the population—have worked the 
lush soil of the Nile Valley for count- 
less generations. Most Egyptians are 
crowded into the narrow strip of green 
that flanks the Nile, spreading out only 
in the Nile Delta to the north. Egypt 
is slightly smaller than Texas and New 


members 





Wide World photo 


These Syrian college girls receive instruction in use of sub machine guns 
from army officer. Education and living standards are higher than Egypt's. 


Mexico combined, but 96 per cent of 
the land is virtually uninhabited desert 
and marshland. Scarcely four per cent 
is permanently settled. 

By contrast, Syria (slightly larger 
than the state of Missouri) is only one 
fifth as large as Egypt, but one third 
of Syria’s soil is suitable for farming. 


cities, wide open spaces, and restless 
nomadic tribes. Lovely Damascus can- 
not rival Egypt's Cairo as a seat of 
Moslem learning, but it claims to be 
the oldest city in the world. Syria’s 
function as a crossroads of Middle 
Eastern commerce reaches back thou- 
sands of years—and its merchants have 


It is a land of historic and colorful 


a 


reputation as able businessmen. 


About one third of Syria’s 4,200,000 
people live in cities and towns. 

Life for Egypt's fellahin is one of 
endless poverty, disease, and dark de- 
spair. With the population climbing 
400,000 annually, any hope of a higher 
standard of living in the near future 
seems slim. Indeed, Egypt’s income 
from its cotton crop—its chief export 
product—remains about the same from 
one year to the next. Some economists 
believe the individual peasant’s share 
of the stagnant national income is 
certain to decline. 


Opposed to Baghdad Pact 


Compared’ with poverty-stricken 
Egypt, Syria possesses a fairly prosper- 
ous economy. An underdeveloped coun- 
try, it is lacking in natural resources 
and industry. But cotton, tobacco, and 
fruit grow well there, and the country 
does not suffer from Egypt’s overpopu- 
lation problem. 

Since Syria won its full independ- 
ence from France in 1946, it has 
passed through a series of grave politi- 
cal crises. From 1949 on, the Army has 
dominated the Syrian government—with 
leftist and rightist factions jockeying 
for power. Last year, pro-Soviet offi- 
cers seized control of the Army—and 
thus of the nation. 


New Sunrise for Araby ? 


Thirteen hundred years ago, a fa- 
natic army of Arabs charged out of 
the sandy wastes of the Arabian 
peninsula to subdue half the known 
world. 

Wielding flashing swords and in- 
spired by burning religious zeal, the 
forces of Islam overran Syria in 636 
A.D., Persia the following year. Egypt 
fell in 642, North Africa was con- 
quered by 710, most of Spain by 718. 

Then followed the “golden age” of 
Arab culture. The conquerors settled 
back to enjoy a flourishing civilization, 
The towers of resplendent Baghdad 
(in present-day Iraq) glittered in the 
sun. Cairo became a center of scien- 
tific learning. Indeed, the newborn 
universities of Europe looked to trans- 
lations of Arab books to fill wide gaps 
in theirsknowledge. 


Swallowed in Turkish Empire 

From the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries, however, the Arab world 
suffered a series of crushing blows— 
and Arab civilization went into eclipse. 
Wave after wave of Turks swept into 
the Middle East from Central Asia. 


They laid waste to cities, destroyed 
irrigation canals, and slaughtered vast 
numbers of people—800,000 in Bagh- 
dad alone. With time, the Turks fast- 
ened their grip on the entire Middle 
East and most of North Africa, Dur- 
ing their centuries of servitude, the 
Arabs camé to hate their tough Turk- 
ish taskmasters. 

It was Britain that helped to re- 
awaken ‘Arab nationalism. The re- 
awakening began during World War 
I, when Britain needed help to defeat 
Turkey, Germany’s ally. 

The British incited the Arabs to 
rebel against the Turks. Spearhead of 
the revolt was the Hashemites, pow- 
erful clan that had ruled the holy city 
of Mecca since ancient days. They 
were to be repaid with kingdoms 
carved from the Turkish empire. 

At the same time, the British won 
the support of many Jews by offering 
them a homeland in Palestine. The 
French, allies of the British, also in- 
sisted on getting their “slice” of the 
Middle East pie. : 

When World War I was over, the 
Middle East, instead of becoming the 


site of a unified Arab nation, was 
chopped up. Hashemite princes were, 
as promised, placed on the thrones of 
newly-created Iraq and Jordan. But 
they took orders frém the British, as 
did Egypt. Syrian and Lebanese “free- 
dom” turned out to be freedom to do 
as the French commanded. And Jews 
flocked to British-run Palestine only 
to discover that the Arabs regarded 
them as unwelcome interlopers. 

To complicate matters further, the 
Saudi family conquered almost all of 
the Arabian peninsula and vowed to 
wipe out the rival Hashemites. 


Independence After World War Il 

The foreign-ruled Arab lands of the 
Middle East finally won their inde- 
pendence after World War II. But the 
Arabs felt that their freedom was en- 
dangered by the dispute over control 
of Palestine. Before the British finally 
withdrew from Palestine in 1948, the 
United Nations proposed to partition 
Palestine into two independent coun- 
tries. In May of that year, the Jews 
established the nation of Israel in the 
territory designated by the U. N. The 





They made common cause with 
Egypt’s President Nasser, who also has 
been friendly to the Communist bloc 
(but not to Communists at home, 
where he has outlawed the Commu- 
nist party and jailed leading Reds). 
Together, Syria and Egypt have re- 
received $760,000,000 in military and 
economic aid from the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

Syria and Egypt have also reacted 
angrily to the formation in 1955 of 
the Middle East Defense Treaty Or- 
ganization (METO). METO. (also 
called the Baghdad Pact) is an anti- 
Communist alliance of Turkey, Paki- 
stan, Iran, Great Britain, and Iraq. From 
the first, the alliance has had the 
staunch support of the United States. 
But it has been bitterly opposed by 
Syrian and Egyptian leaders as a thorn 
in the side of the Arab world. 


The $64,000 Questions 


Backward Yemen, a tiny Arab nation 
in the southwest corner of the Arabian 
peninsula, has clung to the coattails of 
Egypt in its anti-Western policies. 
Yemen has announced officially that it 
would federate with—but not become 
part of—the United Arab Republic. 

What will the Syrian-Egyptian merg- 
er mean in the long run to the troubled 


Jews also claimed all of Jerusalem. 

Immediately, war broke out be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
These countries—Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen—were original members of the 
Arab League. The League, formed in 
1945, had been sponsored by Britain 
as a loose grouping of Arab nations. 
Jordan seized part of Palestine during 
the war, but Israel defeated the armies 
of the other Arab nations. 

Since then an enlarged Arab League 
(now including the Sudan and Libya) 
has done all in its power to isolate 
Israel. Its long-term goal is to wipe 
Israel off the map. 


In Union There Is Division 


Arab nations have proved united in 
their hostility toward Israel. But they 
remain sharply divided in their. rela- 
tions with each other. The United 
Arab Republic joining Egypt and 
Syria is anti-Western and friendly to 
the Communist bloc. The tiny Leb- 
anese republic as well as the Hashe- 
mite kingdoms of Jordan and Iraq, 
on the other hand, lean toward the 
West and detest communism. Oil-rich 
Saudi Arabia, under its absolute mon- 
arch King Saud, tries to steer a mid- 
dle course between the fiery Egyptian 


Wide World photo 


Classroom is in an Egyptian model school in province being reclaimed from 
Egypt's western desert. Egypt is struggling to raise education standards. 


Middle East? Does it herald the proud 
beginning of a Pan-Arab union? Or is 
it just a propaganda punch against the 
Baghdad Pact? Will it permit Russia's 
friends in the Arab world to work the 
Communist toehold in the Middle East 
into a stranglehold? Or will it be a 
victory for Arab nationalism that will 
weaken Communist influence? Does a 


brand of Arab nationalism and the 
pro-Western policies of its fellow 
kingdoms. Feudalistic Yemen, living 
in the tenth rather than the twentieth 
century, is scheduled to federate with 
the new United Arab Republic. 
Many Arab nationalists, however, 
even those highly suspicious of strong- 


union of two countries separated by 
150 miles of hostile Israeli territory 
make economic and political sense? 
These are but a few of the questions 
being asked by diplomats. Many con- 
fess that they don’t know the answers. 
Most observers agree that the United 
Arab Republic is sure to have an im- 
mense emotional impact on the Arab 


man Nasser’s personal ambitions, have 
hailed the Egyptian-Syrian union, As 
an Iraqi embassy official recently told 
a Senior Scholastic reporter, they con- 
sider the merger as the first step back 
on the road to glory for a single 
“Arab Nation.” They are hoping for a 
new “sunrise for Araby.” 
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Syria and Egypt (in color)—United Arab Republic—are separated by Israel 








Nasser 


Gamal Abdel Nasser, newly- 
elected President of the United 
Arab Republic, once wrote: 

“, «« the pages of history are... 
full of heroic and glorious roles 
which have never found heroes 
to perform them. Within the Arab 
circle there is a role, wandering 
aimlessly in search of a hero.” 

Nasser (whose name means 
“Servant of the Victorious One”) 
fancies himself in that role, He 
whips huge crowds of Arab nation- 
alists into a fervor with emotion- 
charged phrases. 

Away from the speaker’s plat- 
form, the handsome, 40-year-old 
former army colonel tones down his 
fiery speech. 

Indeed, in his private affairs, 
Nasser shuns pomp and circum- 
stance. Devoutly religious, he often 
fingers Moslem prayer beads as he 
ponders affairs of state. A method- 
ical man, he plays a cagey game 
of chess and maintains files in 
which all his problems are neatly 
catalogued. He lives in a middle 
class dwelling with his wife and 
five young children, carefully 
shielding them from publicity. 


Mud Hut to Military Leadership 

For many years, Nasser lived in 
the shadows of obscurity. Pa- 
tience was his watchword, stealth 
his way of life. He had learned to 
be careful—the hard way—during 
youthful scrapes with the authori- 
ties. When he was 17, he leaped 
into a street fight between club- 
swinging policemen and nationalist 
demonstrators. Only after being 
beaten and jailed did Gamal ask 
what the fighting was about! 

By the time he emerged from 
his jail cell, Nasser had become a 
passionate revolutionary. 

He was born in the poverty of 
a mud-hut village on the banks of 
the Nile. His father was a postal 
clerk who cautioned Gamal against 
getting mixed up in politics. 

Gamal did well as a cadet at the 





Egypt’s 
“Man of Destiny” 


Royal Egyptian Military Academy. 
But as a lieutenant in the Egyptian 
army he came to hate the corrup- 
tion and high living of the officer 
class under the playboy King 
Farouk. Above all, he bitterly re- 
sented the presence of British 
troops in Egypt. 

Nasser earned the nickname of 
“Tiger of the Faluja” for bravery 
in battle during the Arab-Israel 
war of 1948-49. Once, although 
seriously wounded, he abandoned 
his hospital cot to return to the 
front lines. 


Power Hungry Strong Man 

Even while fighting in Palestine, 
Nasser felt the “real battleground” 
was in Egypt. For ten years he had 
plotted with a group of young army 
officers to bring down the Farouk 
monarchy. Finally, in 1952, the 
spendthrift king was dethroned. 

As Egypt’s strong man, Nasser 
took vigorous measures to scrub 
his nation clean of its traditional 
corruption. He drafted a program 
of spectacular reforms aimed at 
bettering the lot of Egypt’s pa- 
tient, uncomplaining multitudes. 
Plans were drawn up for land dis- 
tribution to poverty-stricken farm 
laborers. New schools, hospitals, 
and factories dotted the country- 
side. He gave his people new hope 
and won the approval of many free 
world leaders. 

But Nasser lost the support of 
the West almost as rapidly as he 
had gained it. He soon acquired 
an appetite for power. He came to 
think of himself as the “Arab Man 
of Destiny.” Turning his attention 
away from his country’s many 
grave problems, he pictures him- 
self today as the supreme chief of 
a grandiose Arab world. 

As an Egyptian official close to 
Nasser put it: 

“When Gamal took power he ex- 
plained he was thinking only of 
Egypt. . . . Now he wants to be the 
redeemer of the Arab race.” 











masses. For years, the slogan “One 
Arab Nation” has had enthusiastic sup- 
port throughout the Middle East. But 
many Arab leaders mistrust Nasser. 
They feel he is more interested in fur- 
thering his own.ambition than in ad- 
vancing the Arab peoples. 

Two Arab chiefs with an aversion 
to joining Nasser’s “club” are the young 
Hashemite monarchs, King Hussein of 
Jordan and King Faisal of Iraq. Both 
are pro-Western. Last week they formed 
a union of their own, merging their 
kingdoms into one—politically and eco- 
nomically (see pp. 17-19). 


What Is Russia’s Reaction? 

Meanwhile, the experts ponder Rus- 
sia’s reaction to the merger of its two 
best friends in the Middle East. For 
Moscow has been strangely silent about 
the union of Syria and Egypt. One 
reason for Soviet reserve may be the 
closing down of the Syrian Communist 
party—with its 10,000 members—on 
Nasser’s orders. The new United Arab 
Republic will have but one political 
party, answering directly to the Egyp- 
tian strong man. 

Other experts take an opposing view. 
They believe the Russians are well 
pleased by the recent turn of events. 
They say Russia has always been ready 
to sacrifice local Reds if the gains are 
great enough. According to their argu- 
ment, Moscow is gleeful over any new 
surge of Arab nationalism that could 
some day deprive the West of oil and 
bases in the Middle East. (Eighty per 
cent of free Europe’s oil comes from 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq.) Already the 
new Arab nation controls 90 per cent 
of Mideast oil shipments to Europe, 
through Egypt’s hold on the Suez 
Canal and Syria’s grip over Iraqi and 
Saudi Arabian pipelines (see map). 


Economic Problems 

A major problem of the union—and 
one that has not yet received much at- 
tention—is economic. Flowery phrases 
about Arab unity cannot make up for 
the lack of common frontiers. As a 
matter of fact, the only thing the two 
members of the United Arab Repub- 
lic have in common economically is 
heavy debts to the Soviet Union. 

How to mesh the two economies 
without harming either (Egypt and 
Syria—both exporters of cotton—have 
competed for foreign markets in the 
past) will be a difficult problem. There 
may be a strong resentment, too, if the 
impoverished economy of Egypt drags 
down the living standards of Syria. 

Many experts are saying that Nasser 
will need the wisdom of Saladin if he 
is to make the union work. 

Meanwhile, the other Arab nations— 
and the rest of the world—are watch- 
ing and waiting. 
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Roughshod 
Humorist ’ 


ERHAPS Horace Greeley of the New 

York Tribune never really said it. 
Perhaps he did. At any rate, “Go west, 
young man!” was a popular reeipe for 
success in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Thousands of young men took 
the advice. 

They went west with the rush for 
gold in California in 1849. They went 
west after the Homestead Act of 1862. 
They went west to help build the first 
transcontinental railroad, and when their 
work was done in 1869, they had united 
the country. 

Many things went west with them: 
their wives and children, their house- 
hold goods, their clothes, their books. 
As commerce spread westward, so did 
culture—but to a lesser degree. Life was 
hard and rugged; there was little time 
for niceties. 

So a new kind of culture began to 
develop. It stemmed from the mining 
camps and from the dust of western 
towns. It smacked more of the barn 
dance than the minuet, and more of 
plain facts than of fancy words. But be- 
cause it was the bona fide product of a 
given people in a given time and place, 
it was honest and, somehow, beautiful. 


River Pilot to Writer 


It took men like Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain to write vividly of this new cul- 
ture. They succeeded because they were 
of the West (though Harte was born in 
New York, and Twain no farther west 
than Missouri). And both were severely 
criticized at first because of the earthy, 
uncouth nature of the dialogue they 
reported, and the sometimes unlovely 
nature of the people they wrote about. 

Today, of course, both men have a 
secure place in American literature, 
with Twain perhaps the greater of the 
two because of the wider scope and 
broader appeal of his work. 

His real name was not Mark Twain 
but Samuel Clemens. He was born in 
Florida, Missouri, in 1835. His father 
died when he was 12, and Samuel was 
apprenticed to a printer in Hannibal, 


MARK TWAIN 


where the family then lived. For several 
years he supported himself in the print- 
ing trade, moving from place to place, 
mostly in the South and Midwest, but 
occasionally venturing as far east as 
Philadelphia. 

In 1857 Sam decided to become a 
river pilot on the Mississippi. He spent 
two years learning his trade and worked 
as a pilot until the Civil War forced him 
to leave the river. During this period he 
began writing humorous, sarcastic pieces 
for some of the newspapers. Many of 
these were aimed at a pompous old 
pilot named Sellers who wrote news 
paper articles of his own under the 
name “Mark Twain’—the call of the 
steamboater taking soundings in the 


water and mé@&sqing two fathoms. 


Rough, Frontier Humor 


When Clemens himself became a staff 
writer on the Virginia City (Nev.) 
Enterprise a few years later, he con- 
fiscated the name used by Sellers and 
swore to do his “best to make it remain 
what it was in his hands—a sign and 
symbol and warrant that whatever is 
found in its company may be gambled 
on as being the petrified truth.” 

He had gone to Nevada with his 
brother in 1861 after serving briefly 
with a volunteer company in the Civil 
War. His pieces in the Enterprise soon 
were making him famous throughout the 
West—and unpopular in many places. 
In 1864 his bitter rivalry with another 
editor almost led to bloodshed, and 
Twain fled to California. 

In San Francisco he found no diffi- 
culty finding work as a writer. On the 
staff of the weekly Californian he was 
a colleague of Bret Harte. Joaquin 
Miller was also on the staff. By this time 
his identity as Mark Twain was well 
established, and when he wrote The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County, in 1865, he became nationally 
known. 

The rough, frontier humor had _ be- 
gun to catch on. But Twain had more 
to offer—much more. His first major 





work, The Innocents Abroad, appeared 
in 1869. It was actually a rewrite of 
newspaper travel pieces, and its joshing 
of pretense was laughed at the length 
and breadth of the land. 

In 1870 Twain married Olivia Lang 
don, whom he had met the year before 
when he became editor of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Express. He was not happy in 
Buffalo, however, and the following 
year moved to Hartford, Conn. Now be 
gan the most productive period in his 
career, 

Between 1872 and 1890 he wrote all 
his best known books: The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer; The Prince and the 
Pauper; Life on the Mississippi; The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn; A 
Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's 
Court. In 1884 he founded his own 
publishing house and had a best seller 
in General Grant’s Personal Memoirs 
But his unsuccessful investment in an 
automatic typesetting machine cost him 
dearly and the firm went bankrupt. 

Twain went on a long and successful 
lecture tour to recoup his finances. But 
the remainder of his life was not happy. 
First his eldest daughter died, and then 
his wife. Twain’s wit and humor began 
to turn to cynicism and bitterness. He 
died in 1910. 


His Gift to America 
Twain’s stories and books are among 
the most widely read in the English lan- 
guage, and he is almost as well-known 
abroad as he is at home. But he is 
almost equally famous for some of his 
brief and witty quotations: 
“Man is the only animal that blushes 
Or needs to.” 
“The reports of my death are greatly 
exaggerated.” 
“Always do right. This will gratify 
some people, and astonish the rest.” 
But perhaps his greatest single con 
tribution was his vivid recreation of 
Western people, scenes, and customs 
his gift to a land which grew almost too 
fast for its culture to catch up. 
—LEONARD Panis 





The Aladdins of science are unlocking the magic power in 


the atom and putting it to work for the benefit of mankind 


Atomic Energy... 


Jinni with a Thousand Disguises 


NE of the most fascinating tales in 

The Arabian Nights is the story of 
Aladdin and his magic lamp. A jinni (a 
powerful spirit) who lived inside the 
magic lamp brought Aladdin’s every 
wish and desire to reality. The jinni 
made Aladdin fabulously wealthy, built 
him a luxurious palace, and helped him 
win the hand of the beautiful daughter 
of the sultan of China. Needless to say, 
Aladdin lived happily ever after. 

Magic lamps went out of fashion 
many centuries ago. Today we have a 
new jinni at our command: atomic 
energy. Since 1942, when U. S. scien- 
tists created the first chain reaction in 
a nuclear reactor, atomic energy has 
proved a boon to mankind in a thou- 
sand different ways. Here are some of 
the “disguises” of the atomic jinni: 


Atomic Power 


One of the atom’s greatest contribu- 
tions to the good of mankind is atomic 
power. Last December, the first large- 
scale atomic power plant in the U. S. 
went into action at Shippingport, Pa. 
The new plant was a giant step toward 
the harnessing of the atom for peaceful 
purposes. The Shippingport plant will 
generate a minimum of 60,000 kilowatts 
of electricity, enough to fill the daily 
needs of more than 20,000 homes. 

How does an atomic power plant 
work? A conventional power plant uses 
coal or oil to heat water to steam. The 
steam runs a turbine, which whirls giant 
generators to produce electricity. In an 
atomic power plant, a nuclear reactor is 
substituted for the coal or oil. Its fuel: 
uranium. 

The nuclear reactor converts matter 
into energy by fission—the controlled 
splitting of atoms. When atoms split, 
they release energy in the form of heat. 
As in a conventional power plant, this 
heat can be harnessed to produce elec- 
tricity. 

The Shippingport atomic power plant 


will soon have lots of company. Electric 
power companies are planning to con- 
struct 14 atomic power plants within 
the next few years—at a total cost of at 
least $400,000,000. By 1980, say the 
experts, nuclear power will generate 
about 30 per cent of the electricity pro- 
duced in the U. S. 

Meanwhile, scientists also are trying 
to harness hydrogen power—atomic 
power'’s big brother. Hydrogen power 
would have even greater benefits than 
atomic power. Reason? Atomic power 
creates dangerous radioactive wastes. 
Hydrogen power does not. Moreover, 
atomic power requires ‘uranium fuel, 
which is in limited supply in the world. 
Hydrogen power would use deuterium 
(a heavy form of hydrogen), which is 
found in plentiful amounts in ocean 
water. 

The experts say that sea water con- 
tains enough deuterium to supply the 
world with electricity for more than 
1,000,000,000 years. The deuterium in 
five gallons of sea water would provide 
as much electricity as 10 tons of coal 
(see Science in the News, Feb. 14 issue). 


Public or Private Power? 


Today, atomic power is the subject 
of a running debate in Congress. Some 
Congressmen say the U. S. should step 
up its atomic power program. They be- 
lieve that U. S. atomic power plants 
would help us score a major psychologi- 
cal and technological bullseye in the 
“cold war.” We could then build atomic 
power plants for power-starved nations, 
which do not have plentiful coal, oil, or 
water resources. This would win friends 
for the West. 

These Congressmen also argue that 
the skyrocketing costs of atomic power 
plants are too great for private industry 
to afford alone. Thus these Congress- 
men would like the Federal Government 
to take the lead in developing more 
atomic power plants. 


But other Congressmen argue that 
America’s light and power companies— 
independently owned and operated— 
have always kept pace with the rapid 
growth of the U. S. America’s power 
plants, they point out, have doubled 
their output of electricity in nearly every 
decade since the turn of the twentieth 
century. 

These Congressmen also say that the 
U. S. should not rush to develop atomic 
power. Reason? Unlike Britain and 
France, they point out, the U. S. has 
large reserves of coal and oil. Their con- 
clusion: we can afford to take the time 
to develop the safest and cheapest 
nuclear reactors possible. 


Atom in Industry 


Another of the atom’s major contri- 
butions to the welfare of mankind is the 
radioactive isotope (or radioisotope). 
The radioisotope is hard at work in 
250 of the largest companies in the U.S. 
and more than 1,400 smaller firms. 

What is a radioactive isotope? It is 
any element (such as cobalt, gold, or 
strontium) that has been placed inside 
a nuclear reactor and made radioactive. 
The radioactive element then shoots off 
alpha, beta, and gamma rays. Some 
radioisotopes lose their potency in sec- 
onds, minutes, days, or weeks. Others 
stay “hot” for thousands of years. 

Alpha, beta, and gamma rays cannot 
be felt, seen, heard, smelled, or tasted 
by a human being. But sensitive instru- 
ments, such as a Geiger counter, can 
track them as they perform hundreds of 
useful tasks for U. S. industry. 

The U. S. oil industry puts radio- 
isotopes to work in a dozen different 
ways. Some oil companies pump radio- 
isotopes into their oil wells. As the oil 
circulates underground, the radioiso- 
topes go along for the ride. Oi] men*can 
then track the radioisotopes from the 
surface with Geiger counters. Purpose: 

(Continued on page 16) 
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General Electric photo 
Mechanical “hands” let- scientist perform delicate experiments 
with deadly isotopes by remote control. The scientist watches 
through window in shield that protects him from radioactivity 
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: Union Carbide photo 
Fertilizers are “tagged” with radioactive isotopes. 
By measuring amount of radioactivity plant absorbs, 
scientists can determine effectiveness of fertilizer. 







National Film Board phot 
Radioactive isotopes, which shoot off rays that de- 
stroy life, must be shipped in heavy metal containers 
to protect lives of the people who must handle them. 


Union Carbide photo 
In plastics factory, radioisotope gauges (circled) check 
thickness of plastic film as it whirls through rollers. If 
gauges note film is too thick or too thin, they flash 
“orders” to automatic device to correct the variation. 


Uniofi Carbide phot: 
Swatches of cotton cloth, smeared with radioactive dirt, are 
washed with various detergents. Detergent that cleans best 
leaves the smallest trace of radioactivity in cloth samples. 


Atomic Energy 


(Continued from page 14) 
to learn the size and shape of the oil 
field, 

Other industries have found even 
tougher tasks for radioactive isotopes. 
Most companies that manufacture mate- 
rial in sheets or strips use a thickness 
gauge, the “AccuRay,” to keep the 
thickness of the material uniform. 

This is how the “AccuRay” works: A 
radioactive element is placed on one 
side of the material to be measured. 
A sensitive detection device is placed 
on the other side. 

Then the sheets or strips are run past 
the “AccuRay” at top speed. The thinner 
the material, the more radiation passes 
through, to be picked up by the detec- 
tion gauge. The thicker the material, 
the less radiation comes through. If the 
material becomes too thick or too thin, 
the “AccuRay” automatically flashes or- 
ders to correcting devices. Today, man- 
ufacturers of steel, paper, plastics, alu- 
minum, and glass all use similar gauges 
to measure and control the thickness of 
their products. 


Cheaper Isotopes Ahead 


Radioactive tracers are still in their 
infancy. But the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) reported recently 
that radioactive isotopes saved U. S. in- 
dustry more than $500,000,000 in 1957. 
By 1962, estimates the AEC, radio- 
isotopes will save industry more than 
$5,000,000,000 each -year. Thus they 
could prove even more valuable to the 
U. S. than atomic power. 

Major drawback to widespread use 
of radioactive isotopes: their high cost. 
They are now made only at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., at the AEC’s atomic laboratories. 
Thus their supply is limited and their 
price is high. Only the wealthiest com- 
panies can afford them. 

General Dyndmics Corp. is now con- 
structing a nuclear reactor that will be 
used to manufacture radioisotopes solely 
for commercial sale. This will increase 
the supply of isotopes on the market 
and lower their cost. Thus they will be 
within the buying range of almost all 
businessmen. 


Atom in Research 


Scientists are trying to find out ex- 
actly what goes on inside thé atom. To 
probe the atom’s innermost secrets, 
scientists have built complex atom- 
smashing machines called cyclotrons. 

A cyclotron is sometimes called an 
“accelerator.” A cyclotron accelerates 
electrically charged atomic particles to 
speeds of many thousands of miles per 
second. Then the cyclotron flings the 
speeding particles at a “target” element. 


Sometimes, the cyclotron is used to 
add particles to the atoms in the tar- 
get element. Other times it is used to 
knock atoms out of the target element. 
In either case, the target element is 
altered. This is how atomic scientists 
can change a base element like mercury 
into gold—something medieval scientists 
dreamed about. (But it costs thousands 
of dollars to “manufacture” a few dollars 
worth of gold.) 

Atomic scientists have created many 
new and improved products for Ameri- 
cans. Researchers have found that tires 
vulcanized (toughened) with atomic 
radiation last longer than tires vul- 
canized in conventional ways. Atomic 
scientists also have used their radio- 
active jinni to develop better deter- 
gents, longer-wearing automobile fin- 
ishes, stronger plastics, and superpow- 
ered gasoline. 


Atom on the Farm 


Atomic research has proved particu- 
larly bountiful for Americans who make 
a living down on the farm. Atomic sci- 
entists have used radioactivity to mutate 
(change) certain varieties of plants and 
vegetables, making them tastier and 
more resistant to disease and insects. 
It took atomic scientists just 18- months 
to develop a new rust-resistant variety 
of oats. It would have taken decades to 
produce the change by conventional 
methods. 

Other atomic researchers are devel- 
oping better fertilizer and ways to use 
it. Scientists “tag”-a batch of fertilizer 
with a radioactive tracer, and then 
sprinkle it around a-plant. By using a 
Geiger counter to trace how quickly the 
plant absorbs the fertilizer, scientists 
can tell which is most éffective, The 
Geiger counter also tells them whether 


.the fertilizer works best when spread 


on the roots or on the leaves of the 
plant or tree. 

Finally, atomic scientists are learning 
to preserve food with atomic radiation. 
The rays shot off by radioisotopes kill 
almost all the spoilage-causing bacteria 
in many meats, vegetables, and” other 
foods. Scientists say we may soon be 
able to store irradiated food indefinitely 
without refrigeration. Within five years, 
some atomic scientists predict, you'll be 
able to purchase irradiated foods at 
your neighborhood market. 


Atom in Medicine 


Almost every hospital and research 
laboratory in the U. S. uses radioactive 
isotopes in some form. 

It’s often very difficult for a doctor 
to tell what’s wrong inside a patient. 
But radioactive tracers enable a doctor 
to get the inside story. By having a 
patient drink a harmless “atomic milk- 
shake,” a doctor can trace the radio- 


activity through the patient’s body. This 
enables the doctor to tell whether his 
patient has good or bad circulation. It 
also tells him whether any blood vessels 
are clogged. Some radioactive tracers 
actually pinpoint defective organs. 

Many diseases can be treated by 
radioactive drugs and medicines. Radio- 
active iodine is used to treat disorders 
of the thyroid gland. Other radioactive 
medicines attack some forms of cancer 
and destroy them. 


Atom in Defense 


U. S. defense strategy is based on the 
principle of “massive retaliation.” We 
rely on our large stockpiles of nuclear 
bombs, which can be delivered to any 
target in the world by the bombers of 
the Strategic Air Command (SAC), to 
deter aggression. 

Today the nation’s rocketeers are 
working night and day to develop the 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM). 
The ICBM, armed with a nuclear war- 
head, will have a range of 5,509 miles. 
Thus it will be able to strike a target 
anywhere in the world from its launch- 
ing pad in the U. S. In the near future, 
ICBMs will replace SAC bombers as 
our Sunday punch. 

The atom also has joined the Navy. 
The world’s first atomic submarine, the 
Nautilus, was launched by the U. S. in 
1954. The Nautilus can sail nearly 
20,000 leagues (60,000 miles) on a single 
charge of uranium fuel smaller than a 
tennis ball. To date, Congress has 
authorized the construction of 20 more 
atomic-powered submarines. 


Atoms for Peace 


The statesmen of the world are work- 
ing to outlaw nuclear war, and to divert 
atomic energy from military to peaceful 
purposes. Last July, the U. S. became a 
member of the United Nations Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
when the Senate approved the treaty 
establishing the agency. 

In the years ahead, the IAEA will 
help member nations conduct research 
in atomic technology. Eventually, the 
IAEA will act as dn “atomic bank.” 
Fissionable materials will be contributed 
by the great powers—the U. S., the So- 
viet Union, Britain, Canada, and France 
—all members of the agency. 

Other agency members will be able 
to “borrow” these nuclear raw materials 
—as well as the technical know-how 
needed to put them to work. The IAEA 
now has 59 member nations. 

Today the world has the choice of 
using the tremendous power of the 
atomic jinni for good or for evil. Aladdin 
used his jinni wisely—and lived happily 
ever after. If we will use our atomic 
jinni wisely—scientists predict— we can 
get the same results. 
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Iraq and Jordan Unite 


Iraq and Jordan, taking their cue 
from the recent union of Egypt and 
Syria, have merged to create a sec- 
ond united Arab nation—the “Arab 
Federation.” 


The decision of the two Arab king- 
doms to federate followed closely 
on the heels of the union of Egypt 
and Syria into the “United Arab Re- 
public” (see pages 9-12 this issue). 

Under the terms of the new merg- 
er, 22-year-old King Hussein of Jor- 
dan and his cousin, 23-year-old King 
Faisal of Iraq, will keep their re- 
spective thrones. Faisal, however, as 
monarch of the much larger and 
wealthier partner, will become head 
of the new federal government (see 
Faces in the News). 

Each country will retain a legisla- 
ture to handle “local affairs.” But 
there will be a common parliament 
with membership divided equally be- 
tween representatives from Jordan” 
and Iraq. Parliament will meet half 
the year in Iraq’s capital of Bagh- 
dad, the other half in the capital of 
Jordan, Amman. 

In addition, the two young kings 
have agreed to merge their armies 
into one force, to fly a single flag, 
and to support a single foreign pol- 
icy. However, each says it wants to 
retain its individual vote in the 
United Nations. 
> What’s Behind It: The new “kingly” 
union brings together two Arab 
neighbors with a similar background. 
Both Iraq and Jordan were ruled by 
the Turks before World War I. Both 
came under British administration 
after that war. And both later won 
their full independence from British 
domination. 

Moreover, the two nations are 
linked by close family ties. King 
Hussein and King Faisal both belong 
to the Hashemite clan, which for 
centuries has been a power in the 
Arab Middle East. They are as one in 
their pro-Western, anti-Communist 
foreign policy—as opposed to the 
pro-Soviet line often followed by 
Egypt and Syria. 

Jordan, about the size of the state 


of Virginia, is sometimes called the 
“poor man” of the Middle East. It 
lacks natural resources, and its 1,500,- 
000 people are hard put to earn a 
decent livelihood. Complicating Jor- 
dan’s economic problems are ‘abov 
500,000 Arab refugees who fled from 
Palestine during the Arab-Israeli war 
of 1948-49. Many of these refugees 
have pressed the Jordanian govern- 
ment to unite with Egypt—whose dic- 
tator Nasser is a popular “nationalist” 
hero—rather than to unite with Iraq. 

Iraq, larger than the state of Mon- 
tana, has “struck it rich” in the past 
two decades. The government has 
used steadily mounting income from 
its vast oil fields to build up its econ- 
omy and to raise the living standards 
of the people. At the same time, Lraq 
has been a dependable friend of the 
West—and the only Arab member of 
the free world’s Middle East Treaty 


Organization or, as it is often called, 
the Baghdad Pact. (METO’s other 
members: Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, 
and Britain.) 

Most observers believe that the 
“Arab Federation” has been formed as 
a counter-move to Egypt and Syria’s 
“United Arab Republic.” They pre- 
dict that the two rival Arab unions 
will now bid for the support of such 
other Arab countries as Saudi Arabia, 
Lebanon, Sudan, Libya, and Tunisia. 


Airman “Back” from Moon 


A United States airman “landed 
safely’ after a make believe seven 
day trip to the Moon. 

His spaceship: a cramped sealed 
box, outfitted like the cabin of a real 
spaceship, in the research quarters 
of the U.S. Air Force School of Avia- 
tion Medicine near San Antonio, 
Tex. (see photo below). 

PWhat’s Behind It: Scientists know 
how to protect the human body 
against the rigors of space travel. But 


U.8. Air Force photo 


U.S. MOON MAN PASSES TEST. U.S. Airman Donald G. Farrell is shown in iso- 
lated sealed “cabin” in which he made successful “trip to moon.” Photo, taken 
through “one-way window,” shows Farrell seated in cabin about midway through 
week-long trip. Test proved man can withstand mental isolation of space travel. 





FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia 
charged France with “aggression” in bombing of Tunisian 
village near Algerian border. He said he would personally lead 
troops if necessary to get French out of Tunisia. (2) King 
Hussein of Jordan and (3) King Faisal I! of Iraq signed agree- 
ment for merger of their two Arab kingdoms. Both kings will 
keep own thrones, but will unify defense and administration. 


they have wondered whether the hu- 
man mind could withstand the isola- 
tion and loneliness of a long trip 
into space. 

In the past, volunteers had spent 
only 24 hours at a stretch in the 
space cabin. But 23-year-old Airman 
Donald CG. Farrell of the Bronx, N.Y.., 
offered to try it for a week. 

The three-foot by five-foot “space 
cabin” was so cramped that Airman 
Farrell (who’s six feet tall) had to re- 
main in a sitting position all the time. 
He could not see out of the brightly 
lit cabin. But Air Force doctors, 
watching him through “one-way” 
windows, could observe how well he 
stood up under the trip. 

The experiment was like a real 
space trip in many ways. Airman 
Farrell breathed the same air over 
and over again. Carbon dioxide was 
removed from the air by chemicals 
and algae (small plants), and turned 
back into oxygen by them. Airman 
Farrell had a week's supply of water 
and condensed food. Air pressure in- 
side the cabin was kept at half that 
of the Earth's 

Airman Farrell actually “flew” his 
spaceship, using maps and radar to 
keep it on course. He also worked 
out special “homework problems” 
that allowed scientists to keep tabs 
on his alertness. Farrell kept track of 
time with a watch and calendar. 

At the close of his week in space, 
Airman Farrell left the space cabin 
in good spirits. He had lost four 
pounds, and reported he was “a little 
tired.” Aside from that, he said, his 
duties had kept him too busy to get 
scared or bored. 

Dr. Hubertus Strughold, medical 
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adviser at the U.S. School of 
Aviation Medicine, hailed Airman 
Farrell’s “trip” as proof that man 
could safely endure long periods of 
isolation in space. 


Tunisian Crisis Calms 


France and Tunisia have agreed 
to accept U.S. and British mediation 
to end the North African crisis. 

What are the-chances of such a 
settlement? M’hamed Essaafi, high- 
ranking Tunisian government repre- 
sentative in the United States, told 
Scholastic Magazines that his coun- 
try is “ready as always to negotiate 
with France....All our efforts are 
based on a peaceful settlement.” 
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—Wide World 
TROUBLE SPOT—French bombing of 
Sakiet Sidi Youssef led to Tunisian crisis. 


INP 5 Wide World 


(4) Roy W. Johnson, electronics chief for Generale Electric, 
has been named by President Eisenhower to head U.S. space 
program. He will direct all U.S. space efforts for one year 
period under Congress directive. (5) Dr. Paul Talalay of the 
University of Chicago won lifetime grant from the American 
Cancer Society to further his research and study of cancer. 
Grant was largest ever made by the cancer organization. 


Relations between the French and 
Tunisian governments had been 
severely strained since the French 
bombing of the Tunisian border town 
of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef (see map be- 
low) early this month. (For story of 
the bombing see last week's issues. 

Following the French attack, Tu- 
nisia acted swiftly in reprisal. Tuni- 
sian troops cut off food supplies from 
the 15,000 French troops stationed in 
Tunisia under a Franco-Tunisian mu- 
tual defense treaty. Tunisian police 
surrounded French consulates. And 
Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba 
even threatened to personally lead a 
guerrilla war against the French un 
less they promised to pull their forces 
out of his country. 

Tunisia also called for a meeting 
of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil to take up its complaint against 
the French “act of aggression.” Fur- 
thermore, Tunisia asked the U.N. to 
“investigate” French rule in neigh 
boring strife-torn Algeria. 

Meanwhile, in Paris, French Pre- 
mier Felix Gaillard defended the 
bombing of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef—al- 
though admitting that the attack was 
ordered by a military commander 
without the knowledge of French 
government officials in Paris. He de- 
scribed the attack as retaliation 
against Tunisia for aid it had alleg- 
edly given to Algerian nationalist 
rebels fighting the French. And 
Gaillard filed a counter-complaint 
against Tunisia at the U.N., accusing 
the Tunisian government of provid- 
ing shelter and arms to the Algerian 
“revolutionaries.” 

Our government, as the mutual 
friend of both Tunisia and France, 





offered its “good offices” to mediate 
the dispute. As we went to press, 
France and Tunisia agreed to put off 
U.N. debate on their respective com- 
plaints—and to sit down with the 
United States and Britain in a joint 
effort to end the crisis. 


U.S. Aid for Poland 


The United States has agreed to 
provide Communist Poland with 
$98,000,000 worth of American ma- 
chinery and surplus farm products. 

This is the second aid pact con- 
cluded with Poland within a year. 
Last summer, the United States gave 
Poland $95,000,000 in dollar “credits” 
to buy food and machinery. 


PWhat’s Behind It: In June, 1956, 
Polish workers in the city of Poznan 
rioted against Communist rule and 
demanded “liberty and bread.” The 
revolt was quickly crushed, but So- 
viet power in Poland was badly 
shaken by the incident. Shortly after, 
a change took place within Poland's 
Communist government. Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, a “nationalist Communist,” 
became boss of the Communist party 
and won for Poland a small amount 
of independence from Moscow. 

In the past two years, the Gomulka 
government has permitted some 
Western newspapers and magazines 
to be sold in Poland. Persecution of 
the Catholic Church has _ been 
lessened. But, after a decade of 
Communist mismanagement, living 
standards remain among the lowest 
in Europe. Outside help is needed, 
but Gomulka does not want to be 
dependent on Moscow for aid. In- 
stead, he turned to the West. 

Aid to Poland has been the subject 
of vigorous debate in the U.S., both 
in and out of Congress. Some groups 
say aid might keep economic condi- 
tions from becoming unbearable, 
thus postponing the day of another 
(and perhaps successful) anti-Red re- 
volt in Poland. But others maintain 
that U.S. aid encourages Poland to be 
more independent of Soviet Russia. 


IN BRIEF 


Licking the Postal Problem? President 
Eisenhower has asked Congress to ap- 
prove a $2,000,000,000 program to 
modernize U.S. post offices. Under the 
program, some 2,500 Government- 
owned post offices would be enlarged 
or replaced. Another 12,000 buildings 
now leased for postal facilities would be 
improved too. Up-to-date mail-handling 


equipment would also be added. One 
objective of the plan is to provide 
“greater job opportunities in every sec- 
tion of the country” for some of the na- 
tion’s 4,494,000 unemployed—highest 
number in eight years. Modernization 
would also help to decrease the annual 
post office deficit (operating loss) of 
$850,000,000. Part of the program’s cost 
would be paid out of an increase in 
stamp rates—from 3¢ to 5¢ for out-of- 
town first class mail—as recently re- 
quested by the Administration. 


Juniors: Ready, Set, — —! Sponsors of 
the National Merit Scholarships (the 
nation’s largest college scholarship com- 
petition) have announced that from 
now on juniors as well as seniors will be 
able to take the yearly NMS tests. The 
switch to the new “junior-year test” will 
enable high school students to under- 
stand more about their academic 
strengths and weaknesses in time to ap- 
ply the information to choosing courses 
for their senior year of high school. The 
test results are also expected to be use- 
ful to students in making college plans, 
as well as in selecting college courses in 
which they are most likely to succeed. 

The 1958-59 competition will be held 
on April 29, 1958, for second semester 
juniors and first semester seniors. All stu- 
dents in these categories are eligible to 
compete for the more than 1,000 schol- 
arships. Interested students should 
register with their principals no later 
than March 20. The tests are three 


INP 
CHAPLAINS WITH COMMON GOAL—Rab- 
bi Harold Silver (Jewish), Father Francis 
Plantes (Catholic), and Rev. E. F. Pruden 
(Protestant) join hands in front of new 
ultra-modern interdenominational church 
at Allegheny County Hospital, Pittsburgh. 
Church has turntable with separate altars 
for services for patients of all faiths. 
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hours long, and will be administered 
between 9:00 A.M. and 12:00 noon on 
April 29. Scholarship winners may thank 
some 70 U.S. corporations and founda 
tions—such as Sears=Roebuck, 
tional Business Machines, Shell Oil, and 
many others—for the scholarships, which 
average about $650 a year for four 
years, but which may be for more 


Interna- 


Ex-Minn. Gov. to Be Pa. Gov.? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's special disarmament 
adviser, Harold Stassen, has resigned 
from his post in order to run for Gover 
nor of Pennsylvania this fall. Before he 
became a member of the President's 
official family in 1953, Mr. Stassen had 
been president of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Before that job, however, 
Mr. Stassen held another state governor 
ship: that of Minnesota from 1938 to 
1943. At that time he was the youngest 
state governor in the nation. He re- 
signed in 1943 to join the Navy, and 
served in the Pacific during the last 
two years of World War II. 

If Mr. Stassen wins the Pennsylvania 
governorship, it will be the first time 
that a former governor of one state be- 
came governor of another. However, he 
faces stiff opposition for the nomination. 


Top Billing for U.S. Music. The na- 
tion’s oldest symphonic organization, the 
New York Philharmonic, says it will turn 
its regular concert series next ‘Year into 
a year-long “survey” of U.S 
Each program conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein will include at least one work 


music 


by an American composer—beginning in 
October with “first generation” 
names as George W. Chadwick 
Edward MacDowell, and ending in April 
with the music of young Americans who 
have grown up since World War II 
Most of the series will be broadcast 


such 
and 


Stories in a Sentence 
PScientists now say that the Explorer, 
first U.S. Earth satellite, should remain 
in orbit for about four years. 
>In the world’s figure skating champion- 
ships at Paris (France), David Jenkins of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., won the men’s 
title for the second year, and Carol 
Heiss, 18, of Ozone Park, N.Y., won 
the women’s crown for the third time. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Which of the following nations 
border on the new Arab Federation to 
be headed by King Faisal? (a) Lebanon 
(b) Israel; (c) Russia; (d) Yemen; (e) 
Turkey; (f) Iran; (g) Oman. 

2. Identify: (a) Habib Bourguiba; (b) 
Felix Gaillard; (c) Donald Farrell; (d) 
King Hussein; (e) Harold Stassen. 
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‘7? Like It Here”’ 


By CARL ZUCKMAYER 


HEN I was in Germany recently, 

some of my former countrymen 
asked why I, once a German, liked it 
so much in the United States. I told 
them a little story. Every word of it is 
true. 

The setting was the county court 
where we got our naturalization papers. 
It was a small-town courtroom in one 
of the Eastern states, the only state 
which still has the venerable institution 
of “side judges” sitting to the left and 
right of the acting judge—like silent 
monumerats symbolizing the people's 
voice, 

It was in June, 1945, only four weeks 
after V-E Day. There were 17 of us. 
The judge called out our names, one 
by one. We rose and gathered at the 
other side of the room—all but one man, 
who remained seated. He was about 60, 
with wide cheekbones, and a thick, 
bushy mustache. He kept his hands on 
his knees and his eyes half shut as if he 
were under a strain. 

When the judge announced his name 
he didn’t seem to understand. A man in 
the audience called out, “Hey, Barba- 
koff! They want you up there!” 

“Barbakoff?” said the judge to the old 
fellow. “That isn’t your real name.” 

“Real name,” said the man softly, 
“Weresczinsky. Them cannot say. I 
barber. So them say Barbakoff.” 

“You mean,” said the judge, “the 
people here can’t pronounce your real 
name, Were—Werescz—, whatever it is, 
and so they call you Barbakoff because 
you are a barber?” 

There was some snickering in the 
courtroom, but the young naturalization 
officer in charge of us sternly called for 
order. 

He said that Mr. Weresczinsky—his 
tongue, too, stumbled on the name— 
had not passed the examination for 


citizenship. He had failed both in the 
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use of the English language and in 
the Constitution and history of the 
United States. The serious young officer 
seemed sympathetic to the old man, but 
he was obliged to object to his naturali- 
zation. 

“Let’s ask him some questions,” said 
the judge. “Maybe he'll make it now. 
Tell me, Mr.—Barbakoff, who is the 
chief of the United States Government? 
What do you call him?” 

The man shook his head with a des- 
perate smile. 

“Now,” said the judge, “I’m sure you 
know. You just didn’t get my question. 
Let’s put it this way: From what coun- 
try do you originate? Where did you 
come from before you entered the 
United States?” 

The man’s face lit up a little. 

“R-r-r-russia,” he said, and the “R” 
rolled over his tongue like a brook over 
a mill’s weir. 

“All right,” said the judge, “apd who’s 
the chief of the government there?” 

.“Czar,” said the man happily. 

“Well,” said the judge. “there was a 
Czar in Russia, long ago. Meanwhile, 
they had a revolution. Don’t you know?” 

“Oh,” said the man without under- 
standing. 

“When did you leave Russia?” asked 
the judge. 

“Came here 1906.” 

“1906? During all this time you’ve 
certainly heard something about our 
Government in Washington, Don’t you 
know who’s in the White House?” 

“Yes!” said Barbakoff with a sigh of 
relief. “Roosevelt!” 

“Don’t you know that President 
Roosevelt died a few months ago? That 
we've got another President now?” 

“Oh,” said Barbakoff, and shook his 
head sadly. 

The judge was silent for a moment. 
Then he said, “Can you answer one 
other little question? Why do we call 
this country the United States?” 


“Because—is America,” said Barba- 
koff after wrestling with himself. 

“I'm afraid you won't get any rea- 
sonable answer out of him,” said the 
officer. 

At that moment a young woman rose 
among the spectators. 

“May I make a statement?” she asked 
quietly. 

The court granted permission. 

“He’s just shy,” the young. woman 
said. “He’s a little clumsy in expressing 
himself, but his English is good enough 
to make himself understood among 
people. He knows much more than he 
can say here or to an examiner.” 

“And who are you?” asked the judge. 

“I’m his daughter.” 

“Well,” said the judge, looking from 
her to Barbakoff and back with a some- 
what surprised expression, “you're his 
daughter. So you've been brought up in 
this country?” 

“We've been brought up as Ameri- 
cans,” she said, “my brother and I.” 

“And where’s your brother now?” 

“He’s in a hospital,” she said. “He 
was wounded at Iwo Jima.” 

“Well, well,” said the judge thought- 
fully, “thank you for your statement.” 

Now the man who had called Were- 
sezinsky by his nickname at the begin- 
ning of the hearing spoke up. 

“We like Barbakoff,” he said, “in our 
community. We think he’s a good citi- 
zen. He brought up his children all 
right. Excuse me,” he added, and sat 
down. 

The judge shook his head in doubt 
and addressed the young officer. 

“You've heard that. Don’t you think 
you could withdraw your objection?” 

“I'd be inclined to do it,” said the 
young man doubtfully, “if he only—in 
order to keep within the letter of the 
law—could give a satisfactory answer to 
at least one question.” 


Sunnentt one of the side judges, 
who had watched the whole procedure 
closely, raised his hand. He wore an 
old-fashioned string tie under his white 
beard and looked as old as the court- 
house. 

“May I put the question?” he asked. 

“Of course,” ‘said the presiding judge. 

The side judge turned to Barbakoff. 
“Tell me, why do you want to become 
an American?” 

“Oh,” said Barbakoff, without hesi- 
tating, and with a broad, happy grin, “/ 
like it here.” 

“All right,” said the side judge, lean- 
ing back in his chair. “I think that is a 
good reason and a satisfactory answer.” 

“I withdraw my objection,” said the 
young officer of the state. 

“Thank you, Mr.—er—Wersc—er—step 
over and take the oath,” said the pre- 
siding judge. 





U.S. High Schools 


(Continued from page 8) 


opportunity to find out even at 18 
because they didn’t, during all their 
high school, study enough? They have 
only four compulsory subjects. 

Ruth (Israel): In Israel, when we 
finish eight years of elementary school, 
we have three kinds of high schools— 
a high school which is mainly for prep- 
aration for college or university, and 
then a vocational school, or an agri- 
cultural school. If a student goes to a 
vocational school it doesn’t mean that 
he doesn’t learn English or history, or 
other non-technical subjects. And after- 
ward, in society, there is no discrimina- 
tion against him. 

Francoise: That is true in France 
too. We have separate schools, but 
those who come from a non-academic 
school are much more educated than 
an American high school student. And 
at the same time we don’t water down 
the best students. 

Krishnan: I believe American educa- 
tion is so flexible it doesn’t retard the 
progress of a brilliant student. 

Ben (Ghana): I believe it does re- 
tard the brilliant student. In this world, 
we need people to develop their fullest 
abilities ‘and then try to do something 
better. If the Americans are not able 
to develop now, there is a threat to 
the whole Western world. 


Citizens vs. Scholars 

Francoise: If you turn out only 
happy citizens and not scholars to de- 
velop science and culture, for example, 
America might lose its world power. 

Ben (Ghana): Of course, an edu- 
cated leadership is absolutely futile 
when the masses are uneducated. 
Everyone must have a minimum back- 
ground in every field regardless of 
whether his interests lie in that field 
or not. It’s not correct to train a stu- 
dent entirely in the sciences or entirely 
in the arts without at least some rudi- 
ments of the other. 

Moderator: 1 am sorry, our time is 
almost up. Have you got one final thing 
that you want to say, Beshir? 

Beshir (Sudan): Yes. The chances 
given to American high school students 
to get a good education are provided. 
I think that the materials, the labora- 
tories, and educators are provided. ... . 

Moderator: In other words, in spite 
of the criticisms you've all made, you 
say there is no reason why the educa- 
tion here can’t be good, because the 
ingredients are there. In other words, 
it’s up to the individual American stu- 
dent in the last analysis. What he or 
she gets out of high school is a matter 
of what hes willing to put in. Thank 
you all for sharing your views with us. 


Science for Thought 


By Julie Kruger, Goshen Central School, Goshen, New York 
* Starred words refer to science 
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Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 


about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
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include puzzle design, 
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separate sheets, design 
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that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 
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. A shooting star. 
. Place where patients are treated in 
the presence of medical students. 
. Metal dish for cooking. 
2. Bow of light forme 
incandescent electrodes. 
8. Two thousand pounds make one of 
these (abbr.). 
. Motor vehicle that transports paying 
customers. 
7. Owner’s risk (abbr.). 
. Moved swiftly. 
. Earth is populated with 
beings. 
. Commodity Credit Corporation 
(abbr.). 
. Opposite of out. 
23. Favorite food of a squirrel. 
25. Thallium (chemical symbol). 
26. Organ for hearing. 
S —'S _aee 
Olivier. 
. Path the Earth follows around Sun. 
. Luminous heavenly body that has a 
long tail. 
3. Downward motion of the head. 
5. Drink in small quantities. 
. The Pelican State (abbr.). 
. Project. 
. His slogan was to “speak softly and 
carry a big stick” (initials). 
2. This insect lives in a colony. 
3. Substance in a gaseous state. 
. Small child. 
5. The Sioux State (abbr.). 
7. Box for storage. 
5 eee ._ and My Shadow.” 
. Male descendant. 
. To help. 
. Tissue that unites a muscle 
another part of the body. 
. The Milky Way is one of these. 


between two 


Laurence 


with 


-_ 
CONS co Oe 


. Opera singer, 
. Type of roll. 
. Posed as a model. 
. Tenth month of the year (abbr.). 





. System of weights and measures. 
. He starred in the movie, The Long 


Grey Line (initials). 


. All living beings must do this to 


keep alive. 


Song, “ Top of Old Smoky.” 


. Lanthanum (chemical symbol). 


Anger. 


. The Tar Heel State. 
. A closed plane curve with all its 


points equidistant from its center. 


. Soil formed by decayed vegetable 


or animal matter. 
Merriman. 


2. Work. 


. Fearful. 


3. Sea eagle. 


. Free. 
. Signal of distress. 
. Presideft Eisenhower belongs to this 


political party (abbr.). 


2. Heavenly body, such as Saturn, that 


revolves about the sun. 


. Small aperture in the iris. 


3. Vessel that channels blood from the 


heart through the body 


. Novel by William Faulkner, The 


Sound __ the Fury 


. A quick thrust. 
. Two thousand pounds equal this. 


. Novel by Henry Fielding, The His- 


tory of Jones, a Foundling 


. Grass-covered earth 

. Wells are drilled for this. 

. Tin (chemical symbol). 
Si. Play, 

. Antiaircraft (abbr.). 


Time for Sergeants 


3. District Attorney (abbr.). 
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Hoosier 


HE HOOP COACH of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Branch McCracken, is a 

highly cultured gentleman. He shud- 
ders at people who say “dem” and 
“dose.” But when they say “Dees,” his 
eyes light up like a Christmas tree. 

For Archie Dees spells bread-and- 
butter in Hoosier town. A lanky 6-ft. 
8-in. drink of water, Archie splashes 
his talent all over the court. He’s quick 
and agile for a big boy, and is a dead 
shot both from inside and outside. 

Under the hoop, he’s deadly with tip- 
ins and jumpers. When he moves into 
a deep corner, he can drive like a six- 
footer or “kill” you with a one-handed 
stab shot. 

In fact, Archie can do so many things 
so well, that he often plays forward 
to make room at center for Frank Rado- 
vich, 6-8 soph flash. 

When Arch came up as a soph two 
years ago, Hoosier fans were sobbing 
over the loss of Don Schlundt, three- 
time Big Ten scoring champ. Who pos- 
sibly could step into the shoes of such 
a fabulous All-American? Archie an- 
swered the question in no-seconds flat. 
He could—and he did! 

Moving like a little man—but scoring 
and rebounding like a big man—he 
fitted into the Indiana system like 
strawberries slipping into cream. He 
averaged a highly respeetable 17.4 
points a game, hit for 42.2 per cent 
from the field, and 81.8 per cent from 


the foul line. What’s more he averaged — 


12.6 rebounds a game. 

This was a mighty fine performance 
for a lanky sophomore. But it was just 
a hint of things to come. As a junior 
last year, Archie jumped into the All- 
American class. 

In leading Indiana to a share of the 
Big Ten crown, the big boy ran away 
with the conference scoring title and 
was named its “most valuable player” 
by a margin that nearly equalled the 
votes of all the other candidates com- 
bined! 

The cold statistics tell the hot Dees 
story. Archie rang up 550 points in 
22 games for a 25-point average—tenth 
best in the nation. And he showed 
the hottest free-throwing hand in the 
land for big fellows. He scored on 
84.2 per cent of his fouls. That ranked 
him tenth nationally in that depart- 
ment, too. 

The only thing that has kept Archie 
back has been his lack of weight. You 


need that heft battling for those re- 
bounds under the boards, and Archie 
hasn't had it. But last year he filled 
out some and was more ferocious off 
the boards, grabbing a total of 317 re- 
bounds. 

At 205 pounds, he’s now 15 pounds 
heavier than he was two years ago. If 
he can gain another 10 or 15 pounds, 
he'll be a terror on rebounds and a 
real pro prospect. 

Archie already ranks third among 
Indiana’s all-time scorers. His ‘two-year 
total of 933 points trails only Don 
Schlundt’s 2,192 four-year total and 
Bob Leonard’s three-year 1,098 mark. 

Archie will easily move ahead of 
Leonard this season. And _ while 
Schlundt’s record seems safe enough, 
his reputation as Indiana’s all-time 
center isn’t. Archie already is a far 
better all-around player, and is improv- 
ing by leaps and rebounds. 

As I write this, Archie is No. 6 in 
the nation in scoring, his scoring 
average of 25.5 points per game being 
just .5 of a point behind the No. 4 
man (Don Hennon). He is also No. 11 
in field-goal percentage and No. 9 in 
free throwing. 

The people least surprised by Dees’ 
stardom are the folks back home in 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. Archie was positively 
fabulous at Mt. Carmel High School. 
College scouts from all over the land 
lined up ten-deep after his graduation 
in 1954. 

And small wonder. The big wonder 
averaged 25 points as a sophomore, 28 
as a junior, and 30 as a senior. His 
single-game high was a smashing 47- 
point performance against Grayville 
High School. 

Archie was then picked to play in 
the famous North-South All-Star High 
School game—and he came through 
with a sensational 32-point perform- 
ance. For that he was chosen the “Star 


Big Shot 


of Stars”—the most valuable player in 
the game! 

When the big fellow chose Indiana 
as his alma mater, he made Branch Mc- 
Cracken a very happy man. The In- 
diana coach now claims that “If Dees 
doesn’t make every All-American team 
this year, there ought to be an investi- 
gation.” Investigation? Heck, revolu- 
tion! 


Winning Streaks 
ETTERS I get letters. Even 


Perry Como would have a tough 
time matching me in letters these days. 
Since asking you nice people to inform 
me about any high school football 
winning streaks over 30, the letters 
have been pouring in by the bushel 
basket. 

Following are the top winning streaks 
relayed to me thus far: 

39—Arma (Kans.) H. S. 

87—Braddock. (Penna.) H. S. 

33—St. Xavier H. S., Louisville, Ky. 

33—Wall (Penna.) H. S. 

I was also informed of several other 
even greater streaks—“over 54 without 
a loss” by the St. Mary’s Ramblers of 
Iowa City, Iowa; 49 straight by Alsen 
(N. D.) High; and 40,in a row by 
Hettinger (N. D.) H. S. Unfortunately, 
however, my correspondents made 
them sound like basketball rather than 
football records. 

At least a dozen readers told me 
about the fabulous winning streak 
being rung up by the Middletown 
(Ohio) H. S. basketball team. It’s an 
eye-popper, of course. (As I write this, 
the Middies have just won their 66th in 
a row.) But I was just interested in 
football. 

I also received some interesting news 
on losing streaks. For instance, Carbon- 
dale (Penna.) High snapped a 27>game 
losing streak by beating Olyphant High, 
7-0, on the last day of the season. And 
Hope High of Providence, R. I., beat 
neighboring La Salle H. S., 20-12, for 
the first time in 31 years! 

Other “record - breaking” football 
news: Marshfield H. S. of Coos Bay, 
Ore., had a 39-game streak snapped by 
South Eugene (Ore.) High; and Pull- 
man (Wash.) H. S. had a 35-game 
streak broken by Wallace (Ida.) H. S. 

I want to thank all of you kind folks_ 
for taking the time to write. It cer- 
tainly was appreciated. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





NEW SUPER ANSCOCHROME 
world’s fastest color film! 


This is the sensational new color film that is actually 
ten times faster than conventional color. Use Super 
Anscochrome to stop a ball in mid-air or to take color 
pictures just by candlelight! In fact . . . use Super 
Anscochrome to make beautiful color transparencies 
anywhere! Film speed 100. Perfect for all adjustable- 
type cameras. Available in 35mm and 120 roll film sizes. 


FAMOUS ANSCOCHROME 
perfect for “snapshot” cameras! 


Here’s the color film made-to-order for all owners of 
simpler ‘“‘snapshot’’ cameras—and for taking color shots 
when exceptional speed is not required. Anscochrome 
gives you natural, true-to-life color transparencies for 
viewing, projecting and beautiful Printon color prints. 
Film speed 32. Available in 35mm and all popular. roll 
film sizes. 


ANSCO ALL-WEATHER PAN 
great shots in all kinds of weather! 


All-Weather Pan records red and all colors with “‘con- 
trolled contrast’”’ for pictures that are true . . . more 
natural and pleasing regardless of the lighting—sun- 
shine, shade or flash. Try a roll today! Available in all 
popular roll film sizes. 


Get an “A” 
for your pictures 


.---choose 


Ansco 


for color 


or black-and-white 


Ansco A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamton, New York 





ll. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 

__a. Outbreak of World War I 
. Unity of Egypt and Syria under 

Saladin 

. Plebiscite authorizing union of 
Egypt and Syria as the United 
Arab Republic 

. Arab conquest of North Africa 
and most of Spain 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. ATOMIC ENERGY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 


—_h. The Federal agency which re- 
ports on the uses of radioactive 
isotopes is the 
1. Interstate Commerce Com- 


which best completes the sentence. 
_a. The 


first chain reaction in a 

nuclear reactor was created by 

scientists in 

3 Germa 

2. Great Britain 

3. Russia 

4. the United States 

. The year in which the first chain 

reaction in a nuclear reactor 

was accomplished is 

1. 1914 8. 1942 

2. 1933 4. 1957 

. The first large-scale atomic pow- 

er plant in the U. S. is in opera- 

tion in 

1. Oak Ridge 

2. Los Alamos 

3. New York 

4. Shippingport 

. The fuel which is used to create 

atomic power is 

1. “coal 

2. oil 

3. deuterium 

4. uranium 

. All of the following arguments 

are being used by Congressmen 

who say the Federal Govern- 

ment should increase its atomic 

power program, except 

1. By supplying atomic power 
plants to power-starved na- 
tions, we would win friends 

. Private enterprise alone can- 
not do the job 

3. Privately owned power plants 
have doubled their output of 
electricity every ten years 
since 1900 

. High costs of atomic power 
plants are too expensive for 
private industry to afford 
alone 


f. All of the following are charac- 


teristic of the rays given off by 
radioisotopes, except that they 
cannot be 

1. detected 

2. felt or heard 

3. seen or smelled 

4. heard or tasted 

. Radioisotopes are tracked by in- 
struments known as 

1. “go-devils” 

2. Geiger counters 

3. tracers 

4. reactors 


mission 
2. Atomic Energy Commission 
3. Isotope Authority 
4. Federal Communications 
Commission 
A major obstacle to the present 
use of radioactive isotopes is 
1. the limited usefulness to in- 
dustry 
2. the conflict in authority be- 
tween Federal and private 
agencies 
. their high cost 
. the secrecy with which the 
Federal Government has sur- 
rounded their use 
__j. To find out what goes on inside 
an atom, scientists have built 
atom-smashing machines called 
1. cyclotrons 
2. nuclear reactors 
8. isotopes 
4. fission bombs 
. All of the following are farm 
uses of -atomic energy, except 
1. power for driving farm ma- 
chinery 
2. changes in varieties of plants 
8. development of better ferti- 
lizers 
4. combating 
bacteria 
__|. The world’s first atomic subma- 
rine is the 
1. Savannah 
2. Sea Wolf 
3. Missouri 
4. Nautilus 


spoilage-causing 
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. Multiple Choice 
. All of the following countries are 


members of the Baghdad Pact, 
except 

1. Pakistan and Turkey 

2. Iraq and Iran 


* 8. Great Britain and Turkey 


4. Egypt and Syria 


. Which of the following cities is 


incorrectly associated with the 
country-in which it is located? 
1. Cairo — Egypt 

2. Damascus — Saudi Arabia 
8. Teherar — Iran 

4. Tel Aviv — Israel 


ill, READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 


am » 


ee 


The number of passenger cars 
in the U. S. increased between 
1940 and 1956. 

The number of passenger cars 
in the world more than doubled 
between 1940 and 1956. 


. The reason for the increase in 


the number of passenger cars 
in the U. S. between 1940 and 
1953 was the increased con- 
sumer purchasing power in the 
U.S 


. There were 7.9 million passen- 


ger cars in countries outside of 
the U. S. in 1940, 


. There were more than twice as 


many passenger cars in the U. S. 
than in the rest of the world 
combined in 1953. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Allah Ahkbar (4l’a ak. bar) 

Cairo (ki'rd) 

Damascus (da.mas’kiis) 

Faisal ( fi’sal) 

fellahin (fél.a.hén’ ) 

Hashemite (hash’ém.it) 

Hussein (h60.sa'in) 

Iraq (é.rak’ ) 

jinni (ji.né’) 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel (niai’sér, ga.mal 
db.dél ) 

Saladin (sal’a.din) 

Saudi Arabia (sou’di a.ra’bi.a) 

Yemen (yém’én) 





Ladies’ Choice 


During the football season, one player 
had so many girl friends that he broke 
every training rule, as a result of which 
he found himself benched for the big 
game of the season. His team was on 
the short end of a 35 to 0 score in the 
last quarter as all the girls in the stands 
stood up screaming: “We want Garrett! 
We want Garrett!” 

The coach pointed a finger at Garrett 
and motioned for him to warm up. Gar- 
rett threw off his blanket and began 
prancing back and forth in front of the 
stands, swinging his arms and using a 
high knee action. Then he told the 
coach he was ready. “What do you 
want me to do, Coach?” he asked. 

The coach looked at him for a long 
moment. Then he rasped, “Get up 
there,” and motioned to the girls with 
his finger. “They want you.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Changing Colors 


When Burleigh Grimes, famed for- 
mer National League pitcher, was man- 
aging the Brooklyn Dodgers back in the 
30s, he optioned one of his rookie 
pitchers to Nashville, Tennessee, in the 
Southern Association, for seasoning. 

A week later, Grimes received this 
telegram from the Nashville manager: 
“Pitcher you sent us is too green. Please 
wire instructions.” 

He promptly dispatched this answer: 
“Paint him another color and ship him 
to Elmira!” 

P Coronet 


No Canary 


“What makes Harry so unhappy 
looking?” Carl asked his friend Joe. 
“He bought a bird dog,” Joe replied, 


“and he wonders why it won't sing.” 
Wall Street Journal 
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Passing By 

Three men were driving through the 
country very late on a pitch black 
night. Two were in the front seat and 
the other in the back, half asleep. 

Suddenly the driver asked the man 
in the back to look out the rear win- 
dow and see who the crazy driver was 
behind them. For the past five minutes 
he had been trying to let him pass 
and to top it off, his car had only one 
light ov 

The man looked out the back and 
then said very excitedly: “No wonder 
he can’t pass you—he’s on tracks!” 

Marion Co. (Ind.) Mail 
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Foreign Favorite 


A young lady, who had just returned 
from a tour through Italy with her 
father, informed a friend that her father 
liked all the Italian cities, but most of 
all he loved Venice. 

“Ah, Venice, to be sure!” said the 
friend. “I can understand that your 
father would like Venice with its gon- 
dolas and St. Mark’s, and Michelan- 
gelos.” 

“Oh, no,” the young laciy interrupted, 
“it wasn’t that. He liked it because he 
could sit in. the hotel and fish out the 
window.” * 


Jerry Lyrn, American Mercury 
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Prettiest dress in the world 
won't help a bad complexion 


... but here’s a new kind of skin care that will! 


That dream dress can’t make you 
look like a dream girl if your skin is 
broken out! But Noxzema can help 
you have the soft, smooth complexion 
that’s a must for a girl who wants to 
look truly lovely. Here’s how. 


A.M. and P.M. wash your face with 
Noxzema just as if you were using 
soap. Greaseless Noxzema washes off 
with water ... leaves your skin soap- 
clean, Let Noxzema work for you 
during the day—it’s invisible, sinks 
right into your skin. Pat a little extra 


on blemishes* at night, let Noxzema 
work while you sleep. 

The famous Noxzema formula has 
5 medicinal ingredients to help clear 
up blemishes* fast ... help keep your 
skin clear, too. Remember, Noxzema 
has helped millions of girls clear up 
teen-age skin problems, It’s America’s 
No. 1 blemish cream! 

Get Noxzema at any drug or cos- 
metic counter—see what a change 
comes over your complexion! 49¢, 67¢, 
79¢, $1.23, plus tax. *Externally-caused 
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GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States I 
— Animals — Commemoratives — — 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, 
Complete Collection plus Big Tilwetrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP co., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


Free-Mint British Colonies 
from North Borneo, Caymans, Seychelles, 
Dominica, Papua, New Guinea, Sarawak, 
Brunei, Free with approvals. 

Viking Stamp Co., 11-G Northern Bivd., Great Neck, N.Y. 





WALLET Size 2¥2 x 312 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with ail 

the “extra-special’’ people 
on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
schoo! and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box s-628 
Hillside, NJ. 


In a hurry? Send 25c¢ — 
for Super-Speed service. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
ur classmates America’s 

Beaut ful and complete line of Meders 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS | 


Snancial ——# 
Write today for free samp 


PRINTCRAFT, ~ond s 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 











"roaulred 
je kit. 


Middy Pals 


all set for school! 


2-pcs 
complete ! 


THE NEW SCHOOL LOOK . two separate pieces to mix 
and match now and ali the school-year long! Middy 
top is the new rage with its sailor collar and darling 
tie! Skirt is @ whirl of unpressed pleats. ..has its own 
pleated cummerbund! Littie-iron cotton. White top 
with navy skirt or both in French royai blue. 7-15. 


miss L Lee FASHIONS | INC. Dest. 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, 
Please Send Mor Style #7! MIDDY- Pats e 6.99 


GORE Cy moter ORE LEED R 

ORDERS, TO BE APPLIED TO PRICE OF ITEM 

NAME 

ADORESS 

OTe GUARANTEE Youa CompclTt 3 IS AETION OR WE 
REFUND Weun wont peal imuentan Ay! 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


IGY Salute. On March 5 Canada 
will issue this 5¢ blue to commemorate 
IGY, the International Geophysical 
Year. The stamp shows a high-powered 
microscope in ‘silhouette against a 
global map. Canada’s scientists are 
contributing to the IGY quest for 
knowledge with studies in the Far 
North on ocean currents, northern 
lights, plant and animal life, the north 
magnetic pole. 

You can send orders for first-day 
covers to: The Postmaster, Ottawa 2, 
Ontario. Be sure to send 10 cents for 
each cover you order. Five cents pays 
the cost of one stamp. The other five 
cents pays the Canadian charge for 
servicing one first-day cover. Send in 
your order before March 3. 

West Indies set. Thirty stamps honor- 
ing the newly-formed West Indies, a 
federation ofel0 British island colonies 
in the Caribbean Sea, soon will be 
issued. Planned as the design for each 
stamp is a portrait of Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth II, and a map showing the 
location of all 10 islands. 

U. S. notes. On April 18 at Boston, 
Mass., the U. S. will issue a 25¢ Paul 
Revere stamp in its regular series. 
April 18 is the 183rd anniversary of 
Paul Revere’s famous ride to Lexington 
to warn American colonists that the 
British were on the march... . The U. S. 
has announced another first-day change. 
The stamp honoring the opening of the 
Brussels Universal International Ex- 
hibition will be issued at Detroit, 
Mich., on April 17 (instead of April 
15). April 17 is the opening date of 
Belgium’s “World’s Fair.” 

Ghana’s flag. On March 6 Ghana 
will issue four stamps to commemorate 
the first anniversary of her independ- 
ence. Ghana is a former British colony 
that was known as the Gold Coast. The 
central design of the stamps will pic- 
ture Ghana’s flag in color. The flag 
consists of horizontal stripes of red, 


gold, and green, and a black star. 


In Good Standing 


he businessman had just handed his 
youthful visitor a dollar, for which he 
received an “associate membership” 
card in the local boys’ club. 

“Now that I’m a member,” the busi- 
nessman asked, “exactly what are my 
rights and privileges?” 

After thinking the matter over care 
fully, the boy replied, “Well, sir, it gives 
you the right to contribute again next 
year.” 

The Wall Street Journal 


One of the Gang 


Hoping to get a rise out of the farmer 
working in the field by the road, a fel- 
low called: 

“Hey, did you see a wagonload 
monkeys go by here?” 

“No,” replied the farmer, “did you fall 
off?” 
The Balance Sheet 





Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps ~ pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “‘approvals.”’ Each of these ‘‘ap- 
—— stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper | corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in = collectin 
you should ask your parents’ advice before a 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of — Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 


WHAT TREASURES WILL You ¥\WD?7 


, Exciting Treasure Hunt! Big 
cloth bag contains over 1,000 
genuine foreign postage stamps 
‘from more than 30 strange coun- 
\ate in far-way Asia, Europe, 





Africa, South Seas, etc.! Un- 
picked, unsorted — just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives, 
(banks, missionaries. Nobody 
fe \knows what's inside! Guaran- 
‘ tood worth over $10 at Catalog 
prices. Money 

back if not 

$g00. 


STi 








id 
Horris & Co. 4618 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 











FREE! 





107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS § 
= different, from Britain’s far-{ 
flung colonial empire. ae value ¢ 
$2.50. stamp magazine, Approvals. Send ers 
at ania Act now! even “STAMP co., 


it. Catharine’s 462, Ontario 

FRE STAMP COLLECTION 
100 different stamps from Eu- 

rope, Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 3¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American pis, -— 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. 
errysburg a hae Mich 

















approvals. Capital Stamp Ce., 





Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. I'd like to know more about work- 
ing as a telephone operator. 
—N. V., Ontario, Calif. 


A. About 100,000 new telephone op- 
erators are trained and hired each year. 
Large numbers will be needed in the 
years ahead. Telephone operators earn 
an average of $60.72 for a work week 
of 36.7 hours; pay rate varies according 
to locality. Training is free. Working 
conditions are pleasant. 

o 

D. Do you have a career pamphlet 

on pharmacy? 


—L. P., Chumbusca, N. Y. 


A. Write to American Pharmaceutical 
Assn., 2215 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. The number of. phar- 
macy positions is increasing gradually. 
Demand is greatest for those with grad- 
uate training. Women pharmacists find 
most jobs in laboratory work and in hos- 
pital pharmacies. Usually pharmacists 
earn from $80 to $110 a week. 


Q. I don't know whether to be a 
teacher or join a women’s branch of the 
Armed Forces. 

—R. B., New York, N. Y 


Q. Where can I get 
about WAVES and WACS? 
—G. S., Lawrence, Mich. 


Q. Should I go to college before I 
join the WAVES or WACS? 
—A. S., Mayville, Mich. 


A. You are planning a career at the 
dawn of the Age of Space which will 
need a large number of technicians and 
specialists as well as some routine 
workers. This is true of the Armed 
Forces as well as of industry, Get as 
much education as possible. The Armed 
Services needs teachers, secretaries, 
nurses, and scores of technicians, For 
further information, send a post card to 
the branch which interests you, such as 
Dept. of Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


information 


Q. How can I become a lady wrestler? 
—N. M., Carrollton, Ohio 


A. This is a very limited field with 
few opportunities. Why don’t you plan 


to become a physical education instruc- 
tor? Major in physical education and 
science in high school and college. For 
more information, send a post card to: 
Amer. Assn. for Health, Phys. Ed., & 
Recreation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Q. How many years’ training are re- 
quired to become a doctor? 


—M. W., Foxhome, Minn. 


A. Usually seven plus one year of 
interning. The last three years in medi- 
cal school require long hours of lab work 
and study. Do not plan to do much out- 
side work except during summer vaca- 
tions. (You'll probably be offered sum- 
mer jobs in hospitals.) Talk it over with 
your own family doctor. 


Q. How can I prepare in school for 
a job with the FBI? 
—D. A., Turtle Creek, Pa. 


A. Most members of the FBI have 
a degree either in law or in accounting. 
Go to college and then get some ex- 
perience in one of these fields before 
you apply to the FBI. 


Q. Although I am only a sophomore 
in high school, I have already decided 
that I would like to study at the Naval 
Academy when I finish school. How can 
I find out more about the school? 

—R. N., New Haven, Conn. 


A. Write to: Dir. of Admissions, U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Take 
the college preparatory course in high 
school with as many courses in math 
and science as possible. 


Q. I'd like to become a psychologist 
or a psychiatrist. How can I get more 
knowledge on these subjects? 

—J. W., Montisani, Wash. 


A. Ask your librarian for some be- 
ginning books on psychology. Also, 
some of your teachers will have text- 
books that they used in college. (One 
of your teachers might even have a col- 
lege major in psychology.) Also, look in 
Readers’ Guide for magazine articles. 


Q. I am interested in a Civil Service 
job when I graduate and would like to 
know how I can get such a job. 

—B. G., Lumberton, 


A. Local, state, and Federal govern- 
ments hire thousands of workers in 
scores of career fields. Write to U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C., and be sure to state what 
career field you're interested in. 


N. C. 


Q. What classes should I take in high 
school to become a court reporter? 
—R. C., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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MEDICAL & LABORATORY 











REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory, X-Ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. fae- 
ulty. Big demand, good.pay. Free 
Placement. Coed classes Jan., Apr., 
July, Oct. G.l. Approved. Request 
free catalog indicating school grade. 
Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers for i 
Young Men and Women 
FULL TERM end INTENSIVE SHORT COUKoES 
State licensed, FREE PLACEMENT, Get book 22 
MEDICAL and DENTAL 

MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc, 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 














Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN ycnixs 
X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 


— SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates—one of 
a country's leading Schools of its kind. Free Placements. 
ational: eputation for thor ough aan, Soe ey ye 


Beautiful, spacious Sch 
Mone Founded 1919. refer cenieg 7. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
251 S_ 22ND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3. PA 














Institute of Arf 


proressionatl 


TRAINING | 


catalogue 
—— 





T1141 EAST BLVD, 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
« State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 

















A. Perfect your shorthand and typing 
skills; take English, foreign languages, 
and current affairs. Get additional 
knowledge by going to a business school 
during your summer vacations or by 
going after you finish high school. Court 
reporters often work for Government 
agencies, the United Nations, and other 
international organizations. There are 
opportunities for both men and women. 
Pay is often $150 or more a week. 

Q: Please name some s« hools that 
teach interior decoration. 

—M.N. ‘ aaikiaite Wis. 


A. Write to: Amer. Institute of Deco- 
rators, 41 E. 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 





oy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


There is nothing like a dame, 
Nothing in this world. 

There is nothing you can name 
That is anything like a dame... 


Nothing is the same combination of 
sugar, spice, eyelashes, giggles, and 
unpredictability as a girl—particular- 
ly your private girl friend. 

But fascinating as she is, there are 
times when your Miss Adorable 
proves quite unmanageable. Got a 
few complaints, boys? Let’s hear 
them. 


Q. I’ve been taking out a freshman 
girl who has to be in by eleven no mat- 
ter what occasion. My friends and I are 
seniors, so we can all stay out later. 
How can I convince her parents she 
should be allowed to stay out later? 


A. Remember when you were a fresh- 
man? You didn’t drive, you didn’t dance, 
you didn’t even date, and you were 
generally in-by ten-thirty. 

It may seem long ago to you, but 
times haven’t changed much in three 
years. Freshman are still thirteen and 
fourteen, they're still beginners in the 
world of teens, and their parents still 
feel that they need a few restrictions. 
No matter how mature Joyce seems, all 
these things are true. You could be a 
college senior and it wouldn’t matter, 
‘ because Joyce would still be a fresh- 
man. 

Be careful, as you date more and 
more girls, not to expect them all to 
act alike. Half the excitement of dating 
someone new is discovering that you 
can have just as*much fun with a blonde 
who likes rare hamburgers as with a 
redhead who likes hers well crisped. 
Be as adjustable as you can, even when 
it comes to getting a girl home early. 


Q. I've been dating a girl from a 
broken home who has been to reform 
school. She keeps telling me we should 
break up so I can date more decent 
girls. She’s one of the most decent girls 
I’ve ever dated and when I tell her this, 
she refers to the past. What should I 
do? 


A. The lives of two people have to be 
considered equally here, as well as a 
third consideration—the relationship be- 
tween you two. 

First, look at Margie. She’s probably 
ashamed of her parents, ashamed of her 
past, and ashamed of her present repu- 





The Ben Roth Agency 


“It's a date. I'll expect you at 7:30 
to start waiting for.me to get ready.” 


tation. Even if she thinks she wasn't 
responsible for being sent to reform 
school and believes that she really is a 
decent person, she knows other people 
don’t think this way and instead expect 
her to act like a delinquent and have 
friends who are delinquents. The easiest 
thing for her to do would be to give up 
trying to prove her decency and run 
around with people who don’t care 
whether she’s decent or not. 

It’s reasonable to expect that if 
Margie associates with you and your 
crowd only, and at the same time be- 
haves like a respectable citizen, com- 
munity opinion of her will go up. Once 
she sees that decent people, other than 
you, want her for a friend, she'll have 
more confidence. But she must not at 
the same time hang around with the 
wilder crowd. If she does, she'll be 
dragging her reputation down, and 
yours, too. Then you'll no longer be 
able to help her along the road to de- 
cency. 

Margie needs reassurance and con- 
fidence more than anything else. If you 
can keep dealing these out in large 
quantities, even when she seems ready 
to give up, then you and she will be 
happier, richer people. 


Q. I’m about to ask for my ring back 
because my girl flirts. I thought she was 
just being friendly at first, but I changed 
my mind later. | know she likes me. 
What should I do? 


A. Ann looks up at you with those 
huge brown eyes, smiles her warm, 
happy smile and cocks her head to one 
side. You glow with pleasure and your 
heart simply melts. “My girl,” you think 
joyfully—until you see her smiling and 
cocking her head the same way at your 
best friend. Then you’re hurt and dis- 
appointed. 

It’s quite possible that Ann iikes you 
better than the entire male population 


of the senior class combined. But per- 
haps she, like many girls, has found 
that boys are quick to respond to a coy 
aren't - you -the- most - wonderful - thing - 
alive approach. She likes this response 
and so she uses this approach every 
time she has the chance. Most boys are 
flattered, for the moment, by such treat- 
ment. 

This sort of flirting is immature, even 
though women twice Ann’s age may do 
it. If her flirting is an example of Ann’s 
all-round childishness and inconsiderate- 
ness, you have reason to drop her. But 
if all her other qualities make her a 
peach of a girl friend, try to overlook 
her flirtation. She'll probably outgrow 
it. 


Q. I'm going with a girl whose moth- 
er won't let us date. She says we don't 
know each other well enough. Yet she 
won't let me visit her daughter to get 
acquainted. What can I do? She also 
says I'm too old, but my girl used to 
date a boy a year older than I am. 


A. Let’s hear more about that boy 
Sarah used to date. If things did not 
work out well with the first “older man” 
in Sarah’s life, her mother would nat- 
urally be reluctant to let her start dating 
another, and she may want Sarah to take 
some time to get to know the boys who 
are her own age. 

Unless her mother forbids Sarah’s 
seeing you altogether, keep walking 
Sarah home, remembering her birthday, 
calling her occasionally (don’t by any 
means monopolize her family’s phone), 
and paying Sarah the attention you’ve 
been paying. Her mother may realize 
through your casual attention that you 
are not in a hurry to become serious. 
If you don’t separate Sarah from the 
fun that boys and girls her own age are 
having, Sarah’s mother probably won't 
separate Sarah from you. 





Even when it rains...you'll shine with 


Permanent Weatherproof Curls 


Easy as setting your hair. No rods Get Weatherproof Curls 1-2 fast! 


to wind, no resetting, no hours of 
drying! Yet curls last months with 
fast new PIN-QUICK. 


FAST-1! Curl in minutes! FAST-2! Dry in minutes! 
Now! Springy, clingy, sunny-day curls, even when No rods! Just set pincurls, So easy under a dryer. Won- 
it rains! J » easy. breezy setting with new Pin-Quick apply Pin-Quick lotion. Then derful Pin-Quick is five times 
! Just one easy, breezy setting with new Pin-Quic lock curls in to last with easy faster than any other pincurl 

does it—gives you the soft, casual hairstyle you love. And Magic Curl-Control! wave! And no resetting! 


makes it weatherproof —free from rainy-day droop! , 
atherproof y-daj P oA New 


- eo fi ‘ * 
No need for drying hair sprays, no nightly pin-ups! rat | e 
No resetting even through day after day of damp weather. 


Pin-Quick weatherproof curls last for months—stay soft, shiny, ss ow 
full of life! For the ome pincurl permanent that takes only rt RICHARD HUDNUT 
minutes, yet gives you months of shining weatherproof curls, ‘ 


get new Pin-Quick by Richard Hudnut. Guaranteed faster and longer-lasting 


© 1958 Lambert-Hudnut Division, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. than any other pincurl permanent, 





“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I usually get several colds each 
year. What can | do to prevent them? 


A. Colds are still a medical mystery, 
but that doesn’t mean you can't take 
steps to escape catching them. First of 
all, get plenty of sleep. You are more 
likely to pick up “the bug” when you're 
tired and run-down. 

Your food is important, too. A well- 
balanced diet which includes meat, 
vegetables, fruit, and dairy products 
will help keep you fit. 

There’s nothing like good, old- 
fashioned exercise for good health. Re- 
member that when you're outdoors in 
snappy weather you should dress 
warmly. If you get cold or wet, a warm 
bath and a change of clothes right away 
will help prevent those sneezes and 
sniffles. 


Q. After I wash my hair, it becomes 
very unruly. I just can’t do anything 
with it. Is there anything I can use on 
my hair to keep it neat and in place? 


A. If your hair is inclined to be un- 
manageable, try one of the new after- 
shampoo rinses. Dissolve a capful in a 
glass of water and rub it into your hair 


Photos courtesy of Dorothy Gray 


Good skin care starts with 


All skins need some oiling to 


after your hair has been towel-dried. 
Then, rinse your hair again with luke- 
warm water. You'll find that your hair 
is easier to handle and less “electric.” 
Another hint for more attractive hair 
is to apply a small amount of hair 
dressing or a light spray of lacquer 
—usually containing lanolin—to your 
dlampened hair before you set it. Many 
shampoos now include lanolin as one 
of their ingredients to help make your 
hair more manageable, too. 


- a 2 


H,O—not too hot, not too cold... 
The main purpose of taking baths and 
showers is to keep your body clean. 
However, water can have other bene- 
fits, too. It can help you relax or pep 
you up, depending on how you use it. 

If you're tired, nervous, or worried, 
soak yourself in a tub of warm (not 
hot) water for 20 minutes. The water 
soothes your nerves and helps to calm 
you down. 

Sometimes when you're all washed 
out, you may need to wash up. A luke- 
warm (cooler than the warm, relaxing 
bath) shower or bath is stimulating 
and refreshing, especially after a long 
bout of studying. 

When you bathe at bedtime, be sure 
the water is not too hot. Very hot water 
is stimulating, not relaxing, and may 
keep you awake instead of helping you 
to sleep better. 

It sounds Spartan to boast about tak- 
ing stinging cold showers in the morn- 


ON THE FACE OF IT 


Best treatment for acne: bal- 





ing, but they serve no purpose except 
to take your breath away. Wash under 
a warm shower and Jet the water grad- 
ually get cooler to rinse off. Icy showers 
don’t toughen vou up, as many people 
believe. 

A daily tub or shower is an excellent 
health habit. If you can’t take a real 
bath, be sure to take an over-all sponge 
bath to keep clean, fresh, and alert. 


Golden Rule 


For handsome hands, well-shaped nails, 
Don’t bite or chew—it never fails! 


Lights Out . . . “Early to bed and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise,” Benjamin Franklin 
once said, and his advice still holds 
true today. Too little sleep results in 
loss of weight, good looks, and energy, 
and may lead to illness. 

The amount of sleep you need varies 
from person to person. It depends 
partly on your rate of growth and partly 
on your daily activities. In general, a 
growing boy or girl should sleep nine 
or ten hours a day. An adult should 
sleep eight or nine hours. 

If you're trying to put on weight, 
fight a disease, gain strength after an 
illness, or recover from strenuous ac- 
tivity, you need extra sleep. 

So when the “lights out” hour comes 
each night, obey with action. You'll 
feel much better in the morning! 


Same girl, same face, but she 
has a different look—the look 


cleanliness. Use a cleansing 
aid — whether it’s soap and 
water, lotion, or cleansing 
grains — morning, noon, night. 


keep them soft. Dry skins re- 
quire frequent and thorough 
creamings, whereas oily skins 
need light, brief creamings. 


anced diet, regular exercise, 
clean face. If blemishes pop 
up, an anti-blemish prepara- 
tion often helps to cure. 


of beauty. She set out to 
improve her skin and she did 
it— with beauty know-how! 





How's Your 
FASHION Etiquette? 


HEN you wear pin-curlers in your 

hair in public, you're breaking a 
rule of good manners and good taste as 
surely as if you were slurping your soup. 
There are things a girl always does, and 
there are things she never does when it 
comes to clothing and grooming. Check 
up on yourself and see how you rate. 
Here are some hard-and-fast do’s and 
don'ts: 

A print (blouse) doesn’t top a plaid 
(skirt) or vice versa. 

Itong, dangling ea:rings are taboo 
with sports clothes. 

Nice and clean on top and dirty un- | - : 
derneath? Lingerie should be as fresh | Wishing 
and bright as street clothes. 

A white blouse is white—not dishwater 


| ’ 
gray. Faded colors are restored to bright- won t n e | Dp aie i 


ness with a tinting or dye bath. 
Skirts are never worn too tight. but 
Head scarves should be clean and 
pressed. Don’t wear a flowery pattern ; ‘ 
with a checked skirt. Th 1 | y >.< 
Whether it’s winter or summer, an : 
underarm deodorant is always used after . | | 
bathing or showering. WITT! 
A heavy dousing of cologne or per- 
fume never replaces a bath or shower. A 
few dabs of cologne or a spraying with 
cologne after the bath adds a pleasant 
note of fragrance. 
Fabric or leather watchbands should | 7 
be replaced or cleaned when soiled. FR | foe mM | S h es d ry U p fast ] 
Strapless or dressy shoes of any kind 
are not worn with sports clothes. 


Never look overdressed. If your dress | THYLOX M EDI CATED GC RR EA M 


has rhinestone decorations on it, skip 
the bangles. heals and clears while you sleep! 

Tie your pony-tail with a ribbon or 
barrette. A rubber band is not only ugly 
—it breaks the hair. 
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Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 

At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Tnylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years—now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin quicker 
than you ever thought possible! 
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THY LOX 











Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your dally soap. Cleans and 
Christian Science Monitor erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


“She's not a bit socially conscious, spread of acne infection. Relieves oily skin without drying it 


or she'd care about how she looks.” | ppopucTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 








SCRUB SET 


1. CLEAN! Medicated Scrub Soap goes deep to rout out grime 
hardened oi/ and make-up. Specia/ oatmeal ingredient stimulates 
surface circulation, helps rid skin of deep-seated impurities 

2. CLEAR! Medicated Refining Lotion keeps trot 

bacteria in check. 

3. MEDICATE! Medicated Blemish Cream promotes healing of 
blemishes all night long 

IMPORTANT: Use your Scrub Set faithfully, every day, following 
each step... for a clearer, more attractive complexion. $2 


For beauty the modern way 


Doro 


in Canada, too 


thy Gra 





New Materials 








PAMPHLETS ON SOCIAL AF- 
FAIRS—Available in a junior high or 
senior edition, offering hints to students 
on home entertaining, words of wisdom 
on smoking, drinking, and getting along 
with people, pointers on safe driving. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
to Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 Mc- 
Millan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio, for free 
single copies. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 
—Three new booklets contain help in 
planning school programs, establishing 
good press relations, dealing with the 
public. Public Relations Gold Mine has 
12 chapters of fresh PR ideas; School— 
1957 reprints thoughtful comments 
made about education by President 
Eisenhower, Edward R. Murrow, others; 
Action and Reaction is a PR handbook 
for educational secretaries. Single copies 
$1.25 from NSPRA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW I-SPY BOOKS—Animals, Rail- 
roads, Sports, Airplanes, Buildings. 
These are the subjects of five new I- 
Spy books. Educational game develops 
firsthand observation among boys and 
girls in elementary and junior high. 
Sample kit containing everything need- 
ed to play game is available free to 
teachers. Write: National I-Spy Ranger 
Association, 33 West 42nd _ Street, 
N.Y.C. 36. 


IMPROVING THE ARITHMETIC 
PROGRAM-—117-page booklet evalu- 
ates the arithmetic program, suggests 
how to improve curriculum instruction- 
al practices, and materials. Has readi- 
ness tests, checklists, plans for surveying 
a specific program. $1.25 from Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32 St., 
N.Y.C, 1. 


LET'S GET DOWN TO CASES-— 
25-page booklet to help young people 
with problems in human relations. Con- 
tains suggestions for discussing civil 
rights, school integration, school rela- 
tions. 25 cents from Anti-Defamation 
League, 515 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 





Filmstrips - 


SCIENCE: Learning About Flowers 
—l1 mins., color or B&W. Main func- 
tion of flowers, different kinds of flow- 
ering plants, common flowers of fields 
and gardens, beauty of flowers. (P.) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 


The Man in the Doorway—31 mins., 
color. Some of the ways in which chem- 
istry bridged the gap between nature’s 
yield and man’s needs; stresses conser- 
and 
world. 


vation; chemistry 
chemical 
Sponsored by American Cyanamid Co. 
(Sr. H., Ad.) Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 3 East 54 St., N.Y.C. 22. 


importance of 


research in today’s 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Jamestown Col- 
ony (1607 through 1620)—16 
color or B&W. Filmed at reconstruction 
settings for 250th anniversary of found- 
ing; re-enacts story of first permanent 
English settlement from arrival to early 
setbacks and final successful new com- 
munity. (U. El., Jr. H.) Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 


mins., 


Climate and the World We Live In- 
13% mins., color or B&W. Determining 
factors of climate; grouping of climates 
into major types; regions of world show- 
ing variations in climate as affecting 
human activities. (U. El., Jr. H.) Coro- 
net Films. 





Records Ses 
and Tapes “<*> 


VEEP: ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
TELLS HIS OWN STORY (12-inch 
LP, 33 1/3 rpm, $5.95 list, $4.00 to 
schools. Folkways Records and Service 
Corp., 117 West 46th St., N.Y.C.) 


Five years ago, author Sidney Sha- 
lett began preparing his biography of 
former Vice President Barkley. He trav- 
eled around with the beloved “Veep” 
for several months, lugging a tape re- 
corder to take down the reminiscences 
and observations of the great Kentucky 
politico. 

From 42 hours of recorded tapes, 
Shalett has chosen 50 minutes of Bark- 














ley’s most colorful stories and anecdotes 
for this Folkways recording. It’s chock 
full of interesting highlights and_ side 
lights of the great political 
of our time F.D.R. to 
Stevenson, House Speaker Joseph Can 
Herbert Hoover Fine for 
civics and history classes. One or 


leaders 
from Truman, 
non, and 
two 
questionable yarns might limit record’s 
stu 


use to more mature high school 


dents. 


NONSENSE VERSE OF CARROLI 
AND LEAR (12-inch LP, 33 1 
$5.95 list, $5.50 to schools. Caedmon 
Publishers, 277 Fifth New 
York 16, N.Y.) 


Lillie, Cyril Ritchard 
Stanley Holloway team up for what is 
undoubtedly 


3 rpm, 


Avenue 


Beatrice and 
one of the funniest discs 
ever pressed. Here is Alice in Wonder- 
land as it’s never been done before 
with lilting, frolicsome, and gay ren 
ditions of Father William, The Walrus 
and the Carpenter, Jabberwocky 
half a dozen other nonsense rhymes by 
Lewis Carroll. 

The two dozen Lea 


and 


verses on the 
flip side round off a fine recording for 
English literature 
cellent tor studies ot humor and satire 


use in classes. Ex 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
(two 12-inch LP, 33 1/3 rpm, $11.90 
list, $11.00 to schools. Caedmon.) 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice is 
brought to life with brilliance and vital 
ity in this exceptionally fine recording 
Michael 
cast. Even the smallest parts are han 
dled skillfully—and the two actors who 
portray the Gobbos steal the 
show from Michael Redgrave as Shy 


lock. 


Redgrave heads a_ topnotch 


nearly 





Cm i 
Travel Tips oe 


HIGHWAYS TO HISTORY IN ILL- 
INOIS—Booklet traces the state’s his- 
tory from the days of the Indians to 
the present, with great emphasis on 
Lincoln’s career. It was planned strictly 
as a vacation information 
is not available in classroom quantities. 
A map indicates the sites of Lincoln 
Douglas debates, state parks, camp- 
sites, and historic shrines. Single copies 
free from Illinois Departmental Infor- 
mation Service. Room 406, State Capi- 
tol, Springfield, II]. 





source and 
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The Arizona 


State Department 
of Public Instruction 


By M. L. BROOKS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE INTEREST of Arizona parents 

has been centered in many respects 
upon Special Education. The impor- 
tance of devising a curriculum to en- 
compass the gifted child is being 
emphasized. Along with this Special 
Education program, the needs of physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren must be ascertained. 

Organizations interested in Special 
Education have afforded us full coop- 
eration in helping to obtain special 
funds from the legislature to expand 
this program. 

A modern rehabilitation center and 
two additional training centers have 
been completed and are now serving 
the severely disabled. The wide acclaim 
given to the success of the “Team 
Approach” sponsored by the Division 
in inter-agency relationships has led 
civic leaders to organize a community 
corporation embodying more than 12 
private groups, leading to the estab- 
lishment of a $250,000 workshop for 
the disabled. Arizona ranks fourth place 
in the nation with respect to the num- 
ber of rehabilitations per 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

Lay groups and organizations are 
assisting in meeting the immediate 
needs of an improved program for engi- 
neers and scientists. The professional 
educators of Arizona feel that this im- 
portant need must be met by a long- 
range planning program to produce the 
desired results. 

Arizona is meeting society’s demand 
for added interest in the sciences 
through an increased emphasis on com- 
munication skills. The State Dept. of 
Public Instruction has initiated and di- 
rected a statewide reading improve- 
ment program. 

The basic components of the pro- 
gram include the following: 
> Appointment of a State Director of 
Reading. 
> Development of a new course of 


M. L. Brooks 


study for the Language Arts program. 
> Organization of County Institutes, 
College Workshops, District Confer- 
ences, and School In-Service Programs. 
Emphasis is on the communication skills 
and the encouragement of individual 
school districts to emphasize reading 
in curriculum studies. 

In every case, the skills are developed 
as a basis for increased ability in un- 
derstanding, interpretation, and appli- 
cation. 

By this procedure, it is believed that 
the child’s interest will be spurred to 
acquire greater proficiency in the fields 
of science, engineering and mathe- 
matics. 

Curriculum is flexible to the point 
that it meets the needs of the individual 
school district. The extreme importance 
of health has been emphasized in many 
respects. From the aspect of health, 
our School Lunch Program has been 
assisted by the faculty members. 

The acceptance of the School Lunch 
Program has been so enthusiastically 
received that a majority of the school 
districts have provided well-equipped 
lunchrooms. The in-service training pro- 
gram of the School Lunch Division of 
the Dept. of Public Instruction and the 
sponsorship of annual school-lunch or- 
ganization have been very influential 
in providing adequate, varied, and nu- 
tritional lunches. In the schools parti- 
cipating in 1957, 78.4 per cent of the 
state’s school children were served in 
our school lunchrooms. 

With a 12 per cent annual increase 
in state-wide school enrollments, we 
have to expand in our various functions 
in that proportion. We are contemplat- 
ing reorganization in vocational educa- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, school 
lunch, curriculum, and teacher certifi- 
cation in order to meet the immediate 
demands made upon us, as well as to 
foresee the future needs of the ever 
increasing school enrollment. 


At Our 
‘| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 








New York 36, N.Y. 


“Who... us?” 

You can imagine our “double-take” 
when we learned the first U. S. satellite 
had been named “Explorer”! Mary Har- 
bage, in charge at the launching of 
our own Explorer magazine last Sep- 
tember, little dreamed that in less than 
five months another “Explorer” would 
be orbiting the earth. 

Coincidence, of course, but we can’t 
help being pleased. From the start, 
Explorer seemed a good name for a 
fourth graders’ magazine—or for the 
fourth grader himself. Now the satellite, 
“Explorer,” is in outer space . . . and 
the fact of it probably comes more 
naturally to a child than to anyone else. 
This past week we've been thinking 


about both Explorers. Moon-struck or 


not, we find they have a good deal in 
common: 
> Thus far, our Explorer has encount- 
ered no cosmic rays or micro-meteor- 
ites . . . but lots and lots of excited 
response, from children and_ their 
teachers. 
> Explorer's specifications and perform- 
ance have been proved in thousands 
of classrooms this year. 
> Brand new, and clearly an advance 
in its field, already Explorer has set a 
new standard of excellence for the 
middle-grade periodical. 
>» And explore it does—to all corners 
of the fourth grader’s ever-widening 
world (including outer space). Wher- 
ever the child’s interest turns, when- 
ever he wants to know more, Explorer 
is there to help. 
> Count-down: Only three months (and 
11 issues) of Explorer left this semester. 
But there’s a whole colorful year of 
new exploring coming up for 1958-59. 
We're already making preparations; so 
are a great many teachers. 
> Explorer’s orbit through the year cov- 
ers 30 weekly issues, and countless dis- 
coveries for the children. News, science, 
stories, humor . . . with bright-colored 
illustrations. 
» No need to be a moonwatcher. Teach- 
ers can do their own monitoring _first- 
hand, with Explorer in the classroom. 

We think children who are reading 
Explorer will enjoy having the first U.S. 
satellite “named after” their magazine. 
We wish good exploring to’ our outer- 
space namesake. And in the end we 
hope it will turn up discoveries just as 
exciting as those made every day by the 
exploring mind of a child. 

—Tue Eprrors 





| Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Quotes to Lead You On 


Few of us have time to read the many 
articles which we feel we should. Often 
magazines are stacked in that mythical 
spot known as “next week.” There they 
accumulate until the very height of the 
pile is in itself discouraging. 

Don’t know your particular interest, 
but thought I might give vou just bits 
articles | reading. 
Then from this “tasting kit” you might 


of several enjoved 


decide to follow up on certain ones. 


> Without realizing it, my nice, 
fortable day 


chan d 


com- 


was being drastically 


and my methods along with 
it! Vhat had brought about these 
changes, 1 wondered? Why was I sud- 
denly doing so many of the things I had 
heard about but discounted 
for one reason or another?—Helen E. 
Buckley, “Candy Opens the Door.” 


Childhood Education, January, 1958) 


formerly 


> Thus far it seems I have only said 
that testing procedures are not very re- 
liable. Although I 


dangers of absolute acceptance ot test 


have stressed the 
scores, measures of intelligence and of 
intellectual achievement do have great 


value.—William H. Brown, “Behind the 


Test Score.” (Educational Leadership, 
December, 1957) 


> And there are really valid reasons why 
it is unwise to shield children from all 
violence, terror, sorrow, and death in 
their reading. The way to cure a child 
of fear of the dark is not to deny the 
existence of dark, but to walk with him 
in the dark and show him by example 
the restful quiet of it, him, 
too, how to avoid breaking his neck by 


and show 


stumbling over something he can’t see.— 
Robert G. Mood, “Let Em Read Trash.” 
(Elementary English, November, 1957) 


> There seems little donbt thet elemen 
tary education must provide simultane- 
ously both for a safe emotional haven 
for the child and for his rather adven- 
turesome excursions—intellectual, emo- 
tional, and physical—into the outside 
world.—G. Robert Koopman and Edith 
Roach Snyder, “Living Room for Learn- 


ing.” (NEA Journal, January, 1958) 


> A third regrettable practice is that of 
having pupils read orally their textbook 
lessons in social studies. This is a lazy, 
inefficient, actually harmful way of 
teaching.—Mildred A. Dawson, “The 
Role of Oral Reading in School and Life 
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Activities.” 
ary, 1958) 


(Elementary English, Janu- 


> The formalization of small 
procedures for that 
introduced to provide for individual 
differences among children has created 
major obstacles to the attempt to fur- 
ther individualize instruction. The con- 
cepts of reading readiness, the use of 
workbooks and _ basal 
aids and supplementary materials have 


group 


instruction were 


readers, visual 
become routinized in many situations. 
Without research to set the sights and 
to give the assurance that there may be 
a better way, our present practices can 
only firmly entrenched 
and more resistant to change.—George 
Manolakes, “Needed Research in Read- 
ing.” (Educational Leadership, January, 
1958) 


become more 


> A child looked upon and treated as 
tall but awkward, intelligent but lazy, 
talented but alert but 
chievous, will in the absence of con- 
flicting 
possessing these qualities and he will 
act accordingly—Hugh V. Perkins, 
“Changing Perceptions Self.” (Child- 
hood Education, October, 1957) 


careless, mis- 


evidence also see himself as 


> This year, the spelling books that had 
been in use were discarded as inade- 
quate and I was told to teach spelling 
by any method I wished. My plan de- 
veloped because I wanted the children 
to like spelling and I also wanted to 
combine some composition work and 
handwriting with spelling.—Gertrude W 
Marshall, “On Our Own in Spelling.” 
(Elementary English, December, 1957) 





Free Period. 





Monkeyshines: It is not so important 
to be serious as it is to be serious about 
the important things. The monkey wears 
an expression of seriousness which would 
do credit to any college student, but the 
monkey is serious because he itches. 


—Robert Maynard Hutchins 


Definition: Professor—a textbook wired 


for sound. 


Old Corn: A university student, when 
sitting for an examination, was asked to 
compose one verse of poetry including 
the words “analyze” and “anatomy.” 
This is what he wrote: 


My Analyze over the ocean 
My Analyze over the sea 
Oh, who will go over the ocean 


And bring back my Anatomy? 


Number, Please: I asked a ninth grade 
English class to define the term pen 
name. One young lady, who had been 
paying only half-attention during the 
lessons preceding the test, wrote: “A 
pen name is the name that a man re- 
ceives when he goes to the penitentiary.” 

Jack Fraier, Monticello Jr. H. S., Cleve- 
land Hts., Ohio. 


What's My Whine?: Examination time 
is always time for alibis and complaints. 
Here are some we've collected over the 
years. If you have any good ones, send 
them along. 

“There was noise in the corridor, so 
I couldn’t concentrate.” 

“I black out every time I take an 
exam.” 

“Joe Smith doesn’t work half as hard 
as I do and yet he got a better mark.” 

“I wasn’t feeling well.” 

“I work after school.” 

“If I weren't so honest, I’d have done 
better on the test.” 

“Some fellows around me were copy- 
ing from my paper during the exam. 


They got higher marks than I did. It’s 
not fair.” 


Perfect Squelch: Turning to the best 
player of the bridge foursome, the novice 
asked, “How would you have played 
that last hand of mine?” 

“Under an assumed name,” was the 
prompt answer, 





PRINCIPAL 











Ben Roth Agency 
“Whose side were you on?” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


SPECIAL NOTICE: The Newport Jazz 
Festival will give a special award to the 
TV program which best presented jazz to 
the general audience during the preced- 
ing year. Teachers are encouraged to nom- 
inate local (not network) shows presented 
between June 1, 1957 and June 1, 1958 
for this honor. Radio series on jazz are 
also eligible for another award. Send 
nominations to Patrick D. Hazard, Critics 
Symposium Committee, Newport Jazz Fes- 
tival, 69 Thornyapple Lane, Levittown, Pa 


DRAMA 


Wed., Feb. 26, 10 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel 
Hour: Ed Begley takes the title role in 
“Walk With a Stranger.” Begley, as 
Walter Kincaid, stops by the Corry 
farmhouse looking for work. Fred. the 
Corry’s elder son, crippled from a recent 
accident, notes that the stranger fits a 
news-broadcast description of an 
caped convict, reported to have a lot 
of money. Bitter and hateful since his 
accident, the youth tells Kincaid that 
he’ll let him go free in exchange for 
the money 

Thurs., Feb. 27, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax 
A television commentator seeks to con- 
vince his producer that their show 
ought to review the life of the reputed 
head of Murder, Inc., by dramatizing 
the social implications of his sordid 
life, in “Albert Anastasia: His Life and 
Death,” written by Malvin Wald and 
Henry F. Greenberg. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. In the first act, Sam Waterman 
maintains that the purpose of his pro- 
gram is “to probe into all aspects of 
American life,” even if they are sordid 
Do you think that this is sufficient rea- 
son for any kind of televised probe? 2 
His producer responds that the probe, 
to be justified, must “add up to some- 
thing.”” What does he mean? Does Sam 
convince you with his flashbacks of 
Anastasia that it “adds up to some- 
thing’? 3. Why did Anastasia turn to 
crime? Do the conditions that helped 
start him on his life of crime still exist 
in American cities? 4. Is the character- 
ization of Anastasia convincing? Are 
there amy scenes or conversations 
which seem unreal to you? Do you 
think that most TV and film treatments 
of evils like dope addiction (“The Man 
with the Golden Arm”), juvenile delin- 
quency (the rock and roll films), 
celebrity worship (“Face in the Crowd”) 
are motivated chiefly by constructive 
social purposes or by box office appeal? 
How would you judge which film is 
most serious and honest? 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90 
“Portrait of a Murderer,” a character 
study of an executed murderer, Donald 
Bashor of Glendale, Calif. Leslie Stevens 
has based his script on tape recordings 
of a radio interview (the day Bashor 
got nis death sentence), court records, 
interviews with friends and relatives, 
and the slayer’s personal letters written 
from San Quentin’s Death Row. 

Sun., Mar. 2, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General 
Electric Theatre: Charles Laughton plays 
a lonely old derelict who, out of sym- 
pathy, buys an unfriended old horse 
and has to earn a living for them both 
with a hack in Central Park. 


Mon., Mar. 3, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: Jackie Cooper stars in a mature 
drama about office politics in the mo- 
tion picture industry, “The Fair-Haired 
Boy.” A young newcomer to the adver- 
tising department finds his best ideas 
pirated by a co-worker. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. What does Dave Tuttle sacri- 
fice when he leaves his old job? Why 
does he want to change jobs? What does 
his wife, Claire, mean when she says, 
“Severance pay is a trap”? Why is Dave 
more anxious about his standing in the 
new company than he was in his old 


Jules Munshin plays Ichabod in ‘The 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ on Shir- 
jley Temple’s Storybook Wednesday, 
March 5, (NBC-TV) 7:30 to 8:30 p.m. 


job? 2. In what ways do the people in 
“The Fair-Haired Boy” recognize the 
status of their colleagues? What part 
do patterns of speech, ways of dressing, 
office furnishings, personal entrances 
and exits play in establishing one’s po- 
sition in the office chain of command? 
3. What are the ideals and philosophy 
of each of these characters: Anne Clark 
Dalsky, Pogani, Dave Tuttle, Tom 
Kendall? Have you met Charlie Trent 
in other stories about business? Is he a 
convincing character? 

Tues., Mar. 4, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phene Time: Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn play the roles of Baroness Bertha 
Von Suttner and Alfred Nobel in “War 
Against War.” A pacifist noblewoman 
tries to persuade Nobel to stop manu- 
facturing explosives 

Wed., Mar. 5, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow: Jules 
Munshin stars as Ichabod. 

Wed., Mar. 12, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: Plan to teach “The Sea is Boil- 
ing Hot,” a play with two actors about 
an American G.I. and a Japanese soldier 
who find themselves the only inhab- 
itants of a South Pacific island during 
World War II. Earl Holliman as the 
G.I. will face the cameras continuously 
during the drama and will be the only 
one to speak English. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Feb. 27, 9:30 p.m. (ABC, except 
WABC-New York, delayed a week) 
Easy as ABC (Premiere): Second in a 13- 
week series on UNESCO. “B is for Bar- 
gains,” with Edward G. Robinson, Dinah 
Shore, and Myrna Loy. Consider with 
your classes the following bargains from 
U.N. through UNESCO: training of fu- 
ture atomic scientists in Bolivia and 
Brazil at cosmic ray laboratory; saving 
of 30 million man working-days per 
year in Greece by ridding it of malaria; 
better health for one sixth of the world 
through U.N. specialized agencies; 100 
new schools, 400 more expected in Thai- 
land through UNESCO teaching experi- 
ment; consideration of U.N. Charter as 
a bargain for all the people of the world 

Sun., Mar. 2, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., retired Gen- 
eral Motors head, gives his ideas on 
business, labor, and the responsibilities 
of management to society. 1. How does 
Mr. Sloan embody the American ideal 
of rags to riches progress up the ladder 
of success? Do you think the ideal is 
true about most businessmen in America 
or do you feel it is likely to disappoint 
hopeful young men? Do you agree with 
Mr. Sloan that he has no “conscious 
motivation in life’? What parts of the 
interview prompt your answer? 2. What 
do you think of Mr. Sloan’s comparative 
judgments of engineering and an aca- 
demic background for the businessman? 
3. Are you satisfied with Mr. Sloan’s 
disclaimer of business control of educa- 
tion following business aid to schools? 
Do you agree with his fears about gov- 
ernment aid to education? 4. Mr. Sloan 
frequently theorizes that “management 
now takes a real interest in the impact 
of their economic decisions on society 
as a whole.” He offers no concrete ex- 
amples to support this assertion. Cite or 
clip evidence to support or refute his 
point of view from the current news. 5 
Mr. Sloan’s opinion is that high taxes 
have removed the incentive from pri- 
vate enterprise. Does Mr. Sloan contra- 
dict himself on this point anywhere 
else in his interview? How does he in- 
terpret “incentive”? How do you? 6 
What do you think is Mr. Sloan's con- 
cept of success? Do you have a different 
one? What is Mr. Sloan’s philosophy? Is 
it original with him? 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World 
“Force for Survival” will really cover 
the wide, wide world in an effort to 
show America’s military forces. VIP’s 
Sec. McElroy, Gens. Partridge, Power, 
Medaris, Twining. Places: St. Hubert’s 
Canada, RCAF takeoff; Chicago Nike 
Battery; NATO, Paris, Gen. Norstad 
SINCPAC headquarters, Pearl Harbor 
and Adm. Stump; SAC base in Morocco; 
7th Fleet, S. China Seas; S. Vietnam, 
training natives to fight Communism; 
USAF missile base, Hahn, Germany; 
DEW line in Arctic; Canadian radar in- 
stallations; Atlantic ocean, U.S. Navy 
killer subs; Hiroshima effects. Summary 
of comparative powers of offense and 
defense, USA and USSR. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: “State- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii?” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “Trial at Nuremberg” deals with 
the prosecution of war criminals 
Rudolph Hess, Hermann Goering, von 
Ribbentrop, Gens. Jodl and Keitel: Adms 
Doenitz, Raeder; economist Hjalmar 
Schacht. From film shot at trials by 
U.S. and Russia. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Mar. 2, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. 


Wizard: “Lenses,” how they bend light; 
how they work in cameras, telescopes, 
and microscopes. Mar. 9: Probability 
Mon., Mar. 3, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: “Forgotten Tribes,” about the 
mysterious native and scenic splendors 
of Africa’s uncharted Kalahari Desert 


Sun., Mar. 9, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest 


Science program (Teleguide next week). 


National Radio and TV progroms by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





